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THE YELLOW FLAG. 


By EDMUND YATES, 
AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP,” “ NOBODY’S FORTUNE,” &c. &¢, 
on 
BOOK II. 


CHAPTER VIII. SO FAR SUCCESSFUL. 


WueEn Martin Gurwood knew that Pau- 
line had started again for Hendon, that 
there was no possibility of departing from 
the scheme which she had proposed, and 
to the carrying into effect of which he 
had given his reluctant consent, he felt 
‘more than ever nervous and uncomfortable. 
That he had made a great mistake in ad- 
mitting Madame Du Tertre into his con- 
| fidence at all, and that he had enormously 
magnified that error by permitting her to 
, take a leading part in the plot, and to im- 
port into it mystery and a positive danger, 
he knew full well. How he should be able 
to account for his proceedings to Hum- 
| phrey Statham, who, he felt sure, would 
| be eminently dissatisfied with all that had 
been done, he did not know. 

That was a wretched evening for Martin 
|Gurwood. He and his mother dined in 
solemn state together, and during the re- 
| past and afterwards, when they were seated 
}in the vast drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Calverley’s work-table and reading-lamp 
formed a mere oasis of light in the midst 
of the great desert of darkness, he had to 
| listen to an unbroken plaint, carried on in 
an unvaried monotone, ‘ Was there ever 
such a life as her’s? What had she done 
| that she should be so afflicted? Why was 
j her advice never taken? If it had been, 
Mr. Gurwood would not have killed him- 
self with drink; Mr. Calverley would have 
‘had nothing to do with the ironworks 
| worry, which had undonbtedly caused his 
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death. What was to become of the busi- # 
ness? The arrangements made in Mr. } 
Calverley’s will sounded all very right and f 
proper, but she very much questioned 
whether they would be found to work well. 
Was not too much mastery and power given § 
to Mr. Jeffreys? He had been a confiden- 
tial clerk certainly, but it was by no means 
to be argued from that that he would be 
either as industrious or as useful when 
placed in command. She could bear testi- 
mony to that from her experience of Mr. 
Calverley, whom she had known in both { 
positions.” And soon and so on. 

Mrs. Calverley did not require, or indeed 
expect, dny reply to her series of wearisome } 
questions, or comment on her dull string 
of complaints. She was quite satisfied 
with the interjectional “Ah!” “Well!” 
and “Indeed!” which Martin threw in 
from time to time, and it was well that she j 
required nothing more, for her companion 
would have been entirely unable to give } 
her a rational answer, or, even had he been 
called upon to do so, to state what she was 
talking about. Martin Gurwood’s thoughts #F 
were at Rose Cottage. Madame Du Tertre § 
must have arrived there by that time; must 
have seen that poor pretty young creature. § 
A strange woman Madame Du Tertre, 
and, to his mind, not too trustworthy; 
but she had expressed kindly feelings to- 
wards this girl, and when she saw her, 
that kindly feeling could not fail to be in- 
creased. That was a horrible notion— 
taking advantage of her weakness to give 
her a sleeping draught! He did not like to 
think of that; and yet he was compelled 
to admit that he did not see how any- 
thing else could have been done. Pan- 
line’s possession of their secret was an 
unpleasant element in the story which he 
had to tell Statham, but had he not taken 
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her into his confidence he felt that he should 
have bungled the business whieh he had 
undertaken, and that very likely by that 
time both Mrs. Calverley and the tenant of 
Rose Cottage would have becomeacquainted 
with the positions which they held towards 
each other. How long they could be kept 
in ignorance of those positions was a matter 
of doubt, but for the temporary respite 
they were indebted to Madame Du Tertre, 
and Martin thought he would put that very 
strongly to Humphrey Statham the next 
mornmg. His last thoughts before drop- 
ping off to sleep were given to Rose Cot- 
tage, and in his dreams he saw the pretty 
pale-faced, tearful girl with the dark-eyed, 
black-browed woman bending over her. 
He expected a letter from Hendon by 
the early morning’s post, but it was mid- 
day before it arrived. Martin sat in the 
dining-room by himself, anxiously expect- 
ing it; he heard the postman’s knock re- 
sounding through the street, and when it 
reached the door, he felt an inclination to 
rush out and clear the letter-box himself. 
Only one letter was brought in to him by 
the footman, but he knew at a glance that 
it was the one he wanted. Martin waited 
until the servant had left the room before he 
broke the seal; then he seated himself in 
the big arm-chair, and read as follows: 


Hendon. Thursday, midnight. 

My pear M. Martin,—You will, I know, 
be most anxious to learn how I have pro- 
spered in my undertaking, and I would 
willingly have given you earlier informa- 
tion had it been possible. As, however, it 
is advisable to observe secrecy, I shall not 
intrust a messenger with my letters, but 
shall send them by the post, and take them 
to the office myself. This may occasionally 
cause some slight delay, but it will be 
surest and safest in the end. 

By the place from which this letter is 
dated, you will see that I have carried out 
my intention. Iam writing at a table by 
her bedside, and as I raise my eyes from 
the paper they fall upon her lying asleep 
close by me. Ah, M. Martin, I told you 
that I was a woman fertile in resources. 
and generally successful in what I attempt. 
That there was no vanity or boasting in 
this, my present position gives, I think, 
ample proof. 

But to tell you my story from its com- 
mencement. I[ took the letter which you 
handed me, and, fortified by the inward 
feeling that, though you said nothing, you 


I set out once more for the place where we 
had held our morning’s conversation. On 
arriving at the gate, I perceived my little 
playfellow of the morning. Ah, I for- 
got to mention to you that while you 
were in the house, and just before you ap- 
peared at the dining-room window, I had 
made acquaintance with a very pretty 
child, whom I had found playing in the 
garden, and had ingratiated myself with 
her by returning the ball which she had 
thrown to my side of the hedge. It is 
part of the scheme of my life, M. Martin, 
to ingratiate myself with everybody ; some 
day they may have an opportunity of mak- 
ing themselves useful to me. 

Behold an exact example of this in the 
present instance! The child saw me at 
once, and ran forward to announce my 
arrival to her mother. Had I in the morn- 
ing been cross or ungracious, had I madea 
bad impression, that impression would have 
been communicated by the child, and my 
reception would at once have been com- 
promised. As it was, the child cried ont, 
“The dark lady has come again ; here she 
is at the gate,” and went on to mention 
my having returned the ball, and spoken 
pleasantly to her. I heard this, for by 
that time I had walked up the garden, and 
was close by the door. There she stood in 
the porch, her bonnet and shawl on, her 
head bent eagerly forward, peering into the 
dusk. She was waiting for you, M. Mar- 
tin, and so intent was she on your coming, 
that she seemed unable to think of any- 
thing else. My arrival did not impress 
her at all; until I mentioned your name 
she scarcely looked at or listened to me. 

The name roused her at once. Where 
were you? sheasked. You had promised 
to be there more than an hour ago to take 
her to London. Why did I speak of you? 
What brought me there ? 

My morning’s adventure with the child 
served me just then. I said—do not be 
angry, M. Martin, I was compelled to make 
some excuse—I said that I was the wife 
of your brother (I would have said your 
sister, but my French accent would have 
betrayed me); that I had been with you 
there in the morning, to be ready in case 
my services were needed; that while you 
entered the house I remained outside and 
talked with the child, as she had already 
heard; that I had come direct from you 
that evening, and that I was the bearer of a 
letter which would explain my errand. _ 

“A letter!” she cried, ‘Then he 1s 





had breathed a silent prayer for my success, 





not coming ?” 
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“ The letter will show you, madame, that | requisite clue. The poor girl, with trem- 


he cannot come, but that he has sent me to 
take his place, and to act precisely as he 
would have done.” 

She looked disappointed, but she took 
the letter, and, walking into the little hall, 
where a light was burning, read it eagerly. 
Then she said, “ You know the contents, 
madame. Mr. Gurwood says that you, in- 
stead of he, will be my guide—let us start 
at once.” 

I suppose she saw something in my face, 
for she changed colour almost immedi- 
ately and said that she begged my pardon, 
that she was acting very inhospitably, and 
that I doubtless required some refresh- 
ment after my drive. Not refreshment, I 
told her, but rest. Five minutes would make 
very little difference to her. If she would 
allow me to sit down for that time, I should 
be ready to start at its expiration. She 
didn’t like the delay, poor child, I saw that 
plainly enough, but she was too kind, too 
well-bred to refuse, and she took me into 
the dining-room and rang for wine. 

I was glad to hear her give this order, 
partly because I stood in great need of re- 
freshment myself, for I had had no chance 
of taking any in Walpole-street, but princi- 
pally because ever since my arrival I had 
been wondering how I should find an oppor- 
tunity of administering that little draught, 
upon the action of which my hopes for 
successfully carrying out our plans de- 
pended. You know my original idea was 
to give her this draught under the guise 
of a restorative, but when once I saw her, 
I allowed to myself that this plan would 
not do. Partly from the glimpse I had 
caught of her at the dining-room window, 
partly from your description, I had pre- 
supposed her to be a weak, irresolute crea- 
ture, capable of being easily swayed, glad to 
accept any suggestion without deliberating 
whether it might be for her good or her 
harm ; a pretty fool, in fact. 

Mrs. Claxton—it is a nice sounding 
name, and one may as well call her by it 
as by any other—is pretty and delicate, 
but by no means weak, and any person 
who would attempt to influence her must 
have an exceptionally strong will. I saw 
this at a glance, and recognised the fact, 
that being, as she is, quick-witted, her 
suspicions might be aroused, in which case 
there would be an end to our scheme. It 
was necessary, therefore, to try other 
tactics, and 1 was beating my brain for 
them, when the entrance of the servant 
with the wine and glasses gave me the 











bling hand, poured me out a glass of wine, 
and then left the room to fetch some 
biscuits, for which I had ventured to ask. 
I took the opportunity of her absence to 
pour some wine into the other glass, and to 
fill it up with the contents of the little 
bottle I had brought in my bag. The 
liquid was colourless and tasteless, and 
though I half smiled to myself as I emptied 
it into the wine-glass, the action reminding 
me as it did of the heroines of M. Eugéne 
Sue’s novels, or of the Porte St. Martin 
dramas, I knew well enough that its result, 
though sufficient for our purpose, would be 
harmless. 

Mrs. Claxton returned with the biscuits. 
** See,” said I, pointing to the glass, “I 
have poured out some wine for you. You 
have passed a day of intense excitement, 
and have still a most trying ordeal to go 
through, you will need to have all your 
courage and all your wits about you. Drink 
this, it will give you strength. Shesmiled 
feebly, such a desolate, dreary smile, but 
made no objection ; on the contrary, “ She 
had had nothing all day,” she said, “and 
thought that the wine might do her good.” 
So she took the glass and quietly swallowed 
its contents. 

I suppose if you had been there, M. 
Martin, you would have expected to see 
the girl drop down, her eyes closed, her 
senses gone? Thatis the way in the novels 
and the drama, but that is not the effect of 
the little tisane which I have more than 
once had occasion to prepare. That effect 
never varies. Mrs. Claxton watched me 
with apparent interest as I was eating 
my biscuit, and, though she said nothing, 
she seemed perfectly to understand me 
when I proposed to go. At that moment, 
seeing the nurse pass the window, carrying 
the little child, who was being taken to 
bed, I beckoned to her. The woman 
opened the door, and I had just said to her, 
“ Please tell my cabman we are coming 
out,” when Mrs. Claxton sank backwards 
inher chair. I had been anticipating this; 
so bidding the nurse carry the child away, 
and send one of the other servants to me, | 
bent over the poor girl, and with the aid of 
the housemaid, who speedily arrived, went 
through the usual restorative processes 
which are employed with persons who are 
supposed to have swooned. While these, 
which I need scarcely say were of no effect, 
were being carried on, I learned from the 
servant that, owing to the news which had 
been brought to her by the clergyman that 
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morning, her mistress had been ina dreadful 
low state all day, and that the wonder of 
the household was that she had kept up 
so long. This state of things exactly 
favouring my purpose, I soon disposed of 
the idea which had been started by the 
nurse, that Doctor Broadbent should be 
sent for, and when I had had the poor girl 
carried up-stairs, my announcement that I 
should instal myself as nurse, and pass the 
night by her bedside, excited no great sur- 
prise. 

Lying there, with her long hair floating 
over the pillow, her features tranquil and 
composed, her breathing soft and regular, 
she is very beautiful! So beautiful that 
I can quite understand the dead man being 
in love with her. So beautiful that were I 
writing to any one but you, M. Martin, I 
should say I could almost forgive him for it. 
Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to us to think 
that the respite which we have gained by 
her inaction is purchased at the cost of no 
pain or ill suffered by her. Her sleep is 
as sound and as health-giving as though it 
had been natural, and there is no doubt 
that the rest will really be of service to her 
in serving as a preparation for the troubled 
time to come. 

So here ends my bulletin. What events 
to-morrow may have in store for us, of 
course I know not; but I think that the 
patient will sleep for at least another 
twenty-four hours, and I knew you would 
be desirous to hear as soon as possible of 
her state. If you have anything to say to 
me you can send it safely by letter; but if 
I do not hear from you, I shall hold to the 
plan which we arranged together. 

Your friend, 
Patuyre Du TERTRE. 
Six A.M. 

P.S.—I have kept my letter open till 

now. She still remains in the same state. 


The emotions experienced by Martin 
Gurwood when he arrived at the conclu- 
sion of this lengthy epistle were so con- 
flicting, that he thought it advisble to give 
as little personal consideration to the matter 
as possible, and to lose no time in submitting 
his story and the letter to Humphrey Sta- 
tham, and obtaining that clear-headed 


friend’s advice upon both. 

On arriving at Change Alley, and reveal- 
ing himself to the gaze of Mr. Collins, 
Martin was surprised to find that confi- 
dential creature brighten up at his ap- 
proach, and to hear him express pleasure | 
at his arrival. 





“Glad to see you, Mr. Gurwood,” he 
said. ‘‘ Perhaps now you have come the 
governor will be a little easier in his mind. 
He has been in and out of the room half a 
dozen times in the day for the last three 
days, asking us all if we were quite sure 
that you had not been, and giving direc- 
tions that you were to be sent in to him 
directly you arrived. I will go in and tell 
him at once.” 

The chief clerk passed into his princi- 
pal’s room, and returned immediately. 
“You are to go in,” he said, and the next 
moment Humphrey Statham had Martin 
Gurwood by the hand. 

* Here at last,” he cried. ‘‘ Ihave been 
expecting you from hour to hour—what 
on earth has detained you ?” 

“Nothing. I came as quickly as I 
could—directly I had anything to say, as I 
will prove to you ina minute. But what 
has made you so strangely anxious ?” 

“My dear fellow, 1 am anxious about 
anything in which I take an interest, 
and I have taken an interest in this matter. 
Now to the point. You have seen this 
lady ?” 

“T have.” 

“* And you have broken the truth to her; 
explained to her the fearful position in 
which she stands?” 

“T have not.” 

“Gurwood!” said Humphrey Statham, 
taking a pace backward, and looking 
steadily at his friend. “Is this the way 
in which you have discharged your mis- 
sion? Did you not undertake 6 

“Wait and hear me before you con- 
demn,” cried Martin, raising his hand in 
appeal. “I am as weak as water—no one 
knows that better than myself—but I had 
made up my mind to go through with this 
duty, and I would have done so had it not 
been for circumstances against which I could 
not struggle. Have you never heard me 
mention the name of Madame Du Tertre ?” 

“Madame Du Tertre ?” repeated Hum- 
phrey, somewhat astonished at what he 
imagined to be his friend’s sudden branch- 
ing off from the subject. “No, I have 
never heard the name.” 

“She is a Frenchwoman, who, through 
some strange influence, I never knew ex- 
actly what, has been acting as my mother’s 
companion for some little time, living ™ 
the house in Great Walpole-street, and 
being, in fact, half friend, half servant. 
You comprehend the position ?”’ 








Humphrey Statham bowed his head in 
| acquiescence. 
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“She is a woman of great strength of 
character—little as I know of the world I 
am able to see that—and has not merely 
obtained a vast influence over my mother, 
but, as I now believe, has made herself 
thoroughly acquainted with most of our 
private affairs.” 

“You don’t mean to say that she 
knows sa 

““Waitand hear me. This woman, from 
something that occurred during Mr. Cal- 
verley’s lifetime, seems to have entertained 
some suspicion of the Claxton mystery. 
The morning after his death, when I 
happened to be alone in the room with her, 
she found some means of alluding to some 
partnership in the house at Mincing-lane, 
and of introducing the name of Claxton. 
I tried to pass the thing off as lightly as I 
could, but I was horribly confused, and I 
dare say I made a mess of it; at all events 
her suspicions were not abated, for when I 
eame. out of Rose Cottage, after my first 
interview with that poor creature, I found 
this Frenchwoman waiting for me close by 
the gate.” 

“She had followed you to Hendon, 
then,” cried Statham. “ What explanation 
did you give for your being there ?” 

“What explanation could I give? Even 
though I had designed to tell a lie I could 
not have framed one calculated to have 
escaped her detection.” 

“Do you mean to say, then, that this 
intriguing Frenchwoman, who is in Mrs. 
Calverley’s confidence, knows all ?” 

“45 T" 

Humphrey Statham shrugged his shoul- 
ders, plunged his hands into his trousers- 
pockets, and sank back in his chair with 
the air of a man for whom life has no 
further interest. 

“ You cannot realise my position,” cried 
Martin. “It was with this very power 
that she possesses over Mrs. Calverley that 
she threatened me. And she has expressed 
her willingness to aid us in our plans, pro- 
vided I do not interfere with her manage- 
ment of my mother.” 

“If anything had to be said to her it 
was better to tell her all,” said Humphrey 
Statham; “a half-confidence is always a 
mistake. So this charming creature knows 
all about the double mystery of Calverley 
and Claxton, and promises to render us 
assistance in our endeavours to do the best 
for all persons concerned! Well, it is a 
most confounded nuisance that she knows 
anything about it; but as it is, I don’t 
know that she might not be made useful.” 





“‘ She has made herself useful already,” 
said Martin Gurwood. ‘“ You should have 
never sent me on this errand, which I was 
utterly incapable to fulfil. I saw this poor 
girl, and, as kindly as I could, told her of 
the death of this man—her husband, as I 
called him—but when she pressed to be 
taken to him, imagining that he was only 
just dead, I was entirely nonplussed, and 
knew not what to say. You had given me 
no instructions on that head, you know.” 

“ By Jove, no; that was an omission,” 
said Statham, rubbing his head. “ How 
did you manage ?” 

“After a straggle I told her that the 
body was lying at Mr. Calverley’s house in 
Great Walpole-street, and that as she did 
not know Mrs. Calverley, it would be 
necessary to apprise that lady of her visit. 
So I left her, promising to return in the 
evening and take her with me. It was 
then I met Madame Du Tertre.” 

‘Well, what did she say ?” 

“She said that my plan was absurd, and 
that it was all important that the actual 
state of things should be kept from Mrs. 
Claxton for some time longer.” 

‘She was right in both instances,” said 
Humphrey Statham, nodding. ‘“ But how 
did she propose to do it? Iconfess I don’t 
see my way!” 

“‘ How she has done it you will perceive 
by this letter which I have just received.” 

And Martin handed Pauline’s letter to 
his friend, and watched him keenly as he 
perused it. 

Humphrey Statham read the document 
through with great attention. Only twice 
he showed symptoms of astonishment— 
once by his uplifted eyebrows, once by a 
low but prolonged whistle. When he had 
finished reading the letter, he still retained 
it in his hand. 

“She is a clever woman, by Jove!” he 
said, “‘and a thoroughly unscrupulous one ; 
this letter shows that. I don’t like this 
sleeping draught business; that is a re- 
markably awkward feature in the case, 
though it seems to be going on all well, and 
itcertainlyis giving us the time we required. 
When this poor girl wakes you and I must 
both of us be present to tell her plainly 
the truth; you in your clerical capacity, 
and I—well—in my worldly capacity, | 
suppose. ‘Very beautiful,’ eh?” he said, 
referring to the letter. ‘“‘ She is very beauti- 
ful. A soft, touching kind of beauty which 
appeals to me more than any other. And 
the child,”’ he continued, again glancing at 
the letter. ‘“ You remarked that I took 
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special interest in this matter, Gurwood! | ride, found flourishing at the bottom of the 


You would scarcely fancy now that that 
child is the link between me and the 
Claxton mystery !” 

“The child!” cried 
“ How is that ?” 

“1 will tell you the story some day,” 
said Statham, looking moodily into the fire. 
“Depend upon it, my friend, not every 
woman who is betrayed is so mercifully 
¥>>? 


deceived as this poor creature has been ! 


Martin Gurwood. 





SEAWEEDS. 





SEAWEEDS, it may be supposed, are weeds 
of the sea; but that name does them great 
injustice, No plants ought to be called 
weeds, where every plant has an equal right 
to grow. <A weed is an intruder, a plant 
out of its place. A cabbage in a tulip-bed 
is a weed; and a tulip in a plot of onions 
is equally a weed. If we could cultivate 
either the deeps, the slopes, or the surface 
of the sea, then superfluous intruding 
algee might, with some show of justice, be 
called seaweeds. But as no agricultural 
society has as yet proposed to reclaim the 


bottom of the sea, we ought in fairness to | 
only at spring tides, which had been 


regard seaweeds as, in every respect, some- 
thing more than “claimants.” They are 
where the Great Author of Nature has 
placed them, holding their own by ancient 
and prescriptive tenure. 

If antiquity goes for anything, sea plants 
are probably older than land plants, just as 
sea animals wereantecedent to land animals. 
We may regard with veneration the famous 
dragon-tree of Teneriffe, lately fallen, 
whose age is calculated at six thousand 
years. But still more venerable is the 
gigantic Gulf- weed, Sargassum _bacci- 
ferum, the berry-bearing sargasso, which 


frightened Columbus’s sailors by the 
obstacles it offered to his vessel’s pro- 
gress, They thought it marked the 


limits of navigation. This weed remains 
at the present day exactly as Columbus 
saw it, without the slightest sign of de- 
crepitude. To the eye, at a little dis- 
tance, it looks substantial enough to walk 
upon. Fancy a plant which fills a sea and 
occupies a respectable space in the map of 
a hemisphere! Well may Australian 
skippers mention it as “long kelp” in 
their logs. But more about this sargasso 
anon. 

We can in no sense designate as weeds 
the oyster-trees and cockle-trees which 
Baron Munchausen, during his submarine 


sea. They were one of the skits (very 
telling at the time) which the “Baron” 
threw out against certain travellers, Mungo 
Park especially, most of whose wondrous 
tales have since been proved to be veritable 


facts. The shell-fish-bearing bush is now 


| known to botanists as the mangrove, and 
| is thus described by an early observer : 





“ Sierra Leonna, part of Guinea, is so 
fertile, that oranges, figs, and citrons grow 
almost without any culture. There is the 
oyster-tree, which has no other fruit but 
oysters; it has a very broad leaf, and 
almost as thick as leather, having small 
knobs like those of the cyprus. The boughs 
hang down a good way into the water, and 
are overflowed by the tide; on the mud 


and slush that sticks to them, the young 





oysters bred there fasten, and that in such 
vast numbers that one can hardly see any- 
thing almost but long ropes of oysters.” 
Seaweeds are flowerless plants, which 
are nourished throughout their whole sur- 
face by the medium in which they vegetate. 
This accounts for their rapid growth, even 
during the dead season and the chilly 
months. Mr. Stephenson found that a 
rock off the coast of Scotland, uncovered 


chiselled smooth in November, was thickly 
overgrown in the following May with Fucus 
digitatus two feet, and F. esculentus six 
feet in length. 

The root of seaweeds is not a real root, 
like that of non-parasitic land plants. It 
is a sucker, a means of attachment, a moor- 
ing cable; but it is not a root whose nume- 
rous mouths supply the body of the plant 
with food. The Gulf-weed floats in enor- 
mous masses, without any root at all, 
stretching across the sea in ridges from ten 
to twenty yards wide, and of indefinite 
leugth. In this situation it continues to 
grow luxuriantly, and appears to multiply 
itself by offsets, at first accidentally broken 
off, and immediately establishing them- 
selves as independent plants. 

Seaweeds also are propagated by zo0- 
spores—locomotive seeds which swim about 
freely with apparently voluntary move- 
ments, as if they were making the most 
of their liberty and sowing their wild oats 
before settling down in life. The colour of 
the spores affords the means of subdividing 
the class, seaweeds, into three groups or 
orders, namely, Melanospermer, dark or 
black-spored algw, Rhodospermex, red- 
spored, and Chlorospermex, green-spored. 

Though very different from each other 
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in form, colour, and general appearance, 
seaweeds all agree in the important point 
of being composed exclusively of cellular 
tissues. They have not continuous vessels, 
like those of flowering plants, but consist 
of cells differently arranged, or of gelatine, 


for the miscellaneous contents of a cell. 

If you gather a branch of chrysan- 
themum, let it lie on your table till the 
leaves become limp and drooping, and then 
place the broken end of the stalk in a glass 
of water, the leaves and the tip of the stem 
will revive, recovering their former firm- 
ness; which is a proof that the water has 
risen through the continuous vessels of the 
plant. But if one part of a seaweed be 
plunged in water while the remainder is 
exposed to the air, only what is in the water 
remains fresh, the rest withers and becomes 
dry. Im the same manner, if a dried 
specimen of seaweed be in part immersed 
in water, while the part that is immersed 
becomes filled with the fluid, and assumes 
a fresh appearance, the part that is not in 
the water remains as dry as ever. 

The simple structure of these plants, in 
their young state, and while of diminutive 
stature (which with not a few is permanent) 
enables us to look them through and 
through while living 
ordinary conditions. They live in glass 
houses, as it were, or rather they themselves 
are glass, transparent, with nothing that 
lies within them hid. With them, the 
microscope penetrates mysteries of organi- 
sation which are either altogether inac- 
cesssible, or only to be discovered by difli- 
cult dissections, in the higher forms 
vegetation. And yet seaweed both 
strong in its simplicity and capable o 
enormous growth. In the space between 
the Azores, Canaries, and the 
Islands lies the great Sargasso Sea. 
ing an area equal in extent to the 
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According to Maury’s 


high authority, exact 


| observations as to its limits and their range, 


extending back for fifty years, assure us 


| that its mean position has not been altered 


since that time. 

There is also a sargasso to the west of 
Cape of Good Hope, which, though 
small, clearly defined. 


is 


| Mention is generally made of it in the logs 





outer coasts and within channels. 


in their natural and | 
;not one 


Cape Verd | 
Cover- | 
seldom has a diameter of so much as 


of the Mississippi, it is so thickly matted | 


over with Gulf-weed that the speed of vessels 
passing through it is often much retarded. 
The weed always “ tails to” a steady or a 
constant wind, so that it serves the mari- 
ner as a sort of anemometer, telling him 


as “ rock-weed”’ and “ drift matter.” The 
weedy space about the Falkland Islands is 
probably not a true sargasso. The sea- 
weed reported there most likely comes from 
the Straits of Magellan, where immense 
masses of alge grow. ‘Those straits are so 
encumbered with seaweed that steamers 
find great difficulty in making their way 
through it. It so clogs their paddles as to 
make frequent stoppages necessary. 

Seaweed is the mother and nurse of life. 
In all parts of the world, Mr. Darwin 
observes in his Voyage of the Beagle, a 
rocky and partially protected shore sup- 
ports, in a given space, a greater number of 
individual animals than any other station. 
A remarkable instance of the fact is 
afforded by the kelp, Macrocystis pyrifera, 
a plant which grows on every rock from 
low-water mark to a great depth, both on 
Daring 
the voyages of the Adventure and Beagle, 
rock near the surface was dis- 
covered which was not buoyed by this 
floating weed. It thus affords good service 
tov essels navigating near the stor my shores 
of Tierra del Fu uego, and has certainly saved 
many a one from being wrecked. 

Mr. Darwin knows few things more 
surprising than to see this plant growing 
and flourishing, in its simply organised 


f| strength, amidst the great breakers of the 


which no mass of rock, let 
The 
and 

an 
inch. A few stems taken together are 
sufficiently strong to support the weight of 


Western Ocean, 
it be ever so hard, can long resist. 


stem is round, slimy, and smooth, 


| the large loose stones to which in the in- 


whether the wind as he finds it has been | 


blowing for some time, or whether 
has but just shifted, and which way. Colum- 
bus, as we have said, first found this 
weedy sea on his voyage of discovery. 
There it has remained to this day, mov- 
ing up and down, and changing its posi- 
tion, like the calms of Cancer, as affected 


it | 


| fathoms ; 


land channels they grow attached ; and yet 
some of these ‘stones were so heavy that, 
when drawn to the surface, they could 
scarcely be lifted into a boat by one 
person. 

Captain Cook, in his second voyage, says 
that this plant, at Kerguelen Land, rises 
from a greater depth than twenty-four 
“and as it does not grow in a 
perpendicular direction, but makes a very 
acute angle with the bottom, and much of 


by the seasons, the storms, and the winds. | it afterwards spreads many fathoms on the 
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surface of the sea, I am well warranted to | but seaweeds, well prepared, are pictures. 


say that some of it grows to the length of 
sixty fathoms and upwards.” 


length as three hundred and sixty feet, 


as this is stated to do by so veracious a | 


writer as Captain Cook? Captain Fitzroy, 
moreover, found it growing up from the 
greater depth of forty-five fathoms, or two 
hundred and seventy feet, before it began 
to spread. 
even when not of great breadth, make ex- 
eellent natural floating breakwaters. 
curious to see, in an exposed harbour, how 


soon the waves from the open sea, as they | 


travel through the straggling stems, sink 
in height, and pass into smooth water. 

The number of living creatures of all 
orders, whose existence intimately depends 
on the kelp, is wonderful. On shaking the 
great entangled roots, a pile of small fish, 
shells, cuttle-fish, crabs, sea-eggs, star-fish, 
and crawling animals of a multitude of 
forms, all fall out together. 
leaves of this plant numerous species of 
fish live, which nowhere else could find 


food or shelter; with their destruction the | 


many cormorants and other fishing birds, 


the otters, seals, and porpoises, would soon | 
lastly, the Fuegian | 
savage, the miserable lord of that miser- | 


perish also; and 


able land, would redouble his cannibal 
feasts, decrease in numbers, and perhaps 
cease to exist. The kelp is therefore a 
direct check on anthropophagy, and con- 


sequently an indirect sustainer of that | 


branch of the human race. 

Although we have not these colossal 
plants, containing faune of their own, 
within our reach, still our native shores 
furnish us with many favourable oppor- 
tunities for the study of marine botany. 
The ocean, and its straits which surround 
us, give the seaweeds they produce far 
more easily and liberally than do the tide- 
less Mediterranean or the Baltic. At low 
water, and a little before and after it, we 
can search at leisure for the species that 


snit our requirements or our taste ; whereas | 
| them to the press till they are gradually | 


in seas where the water is always at nearly 


the same level, the only mode (and that | 


imperfect) of obtaining specimens, is to 
dive after them, or grub them up with iron- 
tipped poles or other.clumsy instruments. 
When obtained, they make pleasing and 
interesting objects, not to speak of their 
atilitarian value. Herbaria and horti sicci 
are hay; useful, botanical, scientific hay, no 
doubt, but very poor representatives, death- 
Kike images of the living plant or flower ; 


Does the | 
stem of any other plant attain so great a/| 


The beds of this seaweed, | 


It is | 


Amidst the } 


Many species, so preserved, are faithful 
portraits of their living selves, and can 
with difficulty be distinguished, if at all, 
| from careful drawings exquisitely coloured. 
Much depends on their arrangement upon 
the paper, and the forms they are made to 
take. The position in which they naturally 
grow is the proper position to place them 
'in. Some professional preparers, however, 
delight in grouping certain singular sea- 
weeds, such as Padina pavonia, in wheels, 
rosettes, stars, and so on—as we see but- 
terflies and shells arranged to form co- 
loured patterns; but this very question- 
able taste will not be encouraged, or 
imitated, either by the artist or the true 
naturalist. 

The whole secret of their manipulation 
consists in arranging them in water. For 
this, the most convenient apparatus is a 
square tin bath, having a slight inclination 
of its bottom towards one of the corners, 
which is furnished with a tap to draw the 
water off. Puta square of drawing-paper 
at the bottom of the bath, cover it with 
water to the depth of an inch or two, in this 
| put your specimen of seaweed, and arrange 
its branches satisfactorily with the help of 
a couple of knitting-needles. If the speci- 
men be too thick and crowded, cut out super- 
| fluous fronds with a pair of scissors. When 
you have made it lie on the paper as you 
wish, let off the water very gently. For 
want of a bath you may do it in a common 
hand-basin, with your left hand under the 
| paper, and arranging the seaweed with 
| your right. Place the paper with its spe- 
| cimen on a sheet of blotting-paper doubled 





to the same size. Then cover the specimen 
| with a piece of plain muslin; on this put 


| another sheet of blotting paper, and subject | 


| the whole to steady pressure. If you have 
not a regular press, a few heavy books, or 

a board and a weight will do. You may 
| thus press a number of specimens, one 
| placed on the top of the other. After a day 
| or two uncover them, to see that the muslin 
does not stick to the seaweed, then return 


You will thus compile a manual 
with coloured plates, nature- 


dried. 
| of alge, 
| printed. 
| While at the seaside many holiday- 
| saetnone may wish to taste the seaweeds 


they collect, and so turn them to econo- | 


mical and useful, as well as to ornamental 


and botanical purposes. As a rule, the con- | 


sumption of seaweeds at table is very local, 
depending entirely on custom, example, 
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and popular likings. It may be asserted | the shops are mostly bleached or colourless 


that, generally, throughout the breadth of | 
the United Kingdom, seaweeds are more | 
frequently used as medicine than as diet; | 
and yet, in some few places, they are in as 
great request as spring radishes or fresh- | 
boiled shrimps. With every item of food 
at its present high price, an additional 
article which may be had for little or 
nothing—a nutritious purifier and a whole- 
some change—is surely worth an impartial 
trial. It requires less courage to partake 
of stewed seaweed than of unaccustomed 
molluscs and reptiles, foreign tit-bits— 
savoury-sauced snails and delicately-dished 
frogs—even including the world-famous 
turtle, if we saw the beast before we ate it. 

Laver, for instance, Porphyra laciniata, 
is an annual plant, growing on rocks 
between high and low-water mark, and 
therefore obtainable by all who choose to 
gather it. Its range extends nearly from 
pole to pole, causing it to vary in form and 
hue, but not hindering its easy recognition. 
Its fronds, mostly bluish purple, are occa- 
sionally tinged with olive green. Long 
stewing with pepper and butter reduces it 
to a dark-brown mucilaginous pulp of agree- 
able flavour, which, rendered more piquant 
by a dash of vinegar, makes a marine 
sauce by no means to be despised. 

Laver is much esteemed in Cornwall. 
In Scotland and Ireland it probably tastes 
as well under the names of sloke, slouk, 
and slowkawn. Lady Harriet St. Clair 
includes it amongst her Dainty Dishes, 
and tells us, “‘ Laver is usually bought pre- 
pared in pots, and then merely requires 
heating over a lamp and a squeeze of 
lemon added to it. Serve over a lamp, 
that it may be very hot. If you pick it 
fresh by the seaside, it requires most care- 
ful washing in many waters to get rid of | 
the sand. Salt water is best to wash it in, | 
if you can get it quite clear. It should | 
then be slowly stewed for many hours in | 
weak veal broth till it is quite a pulp; add | 
more broth if it gets too dry.” 

This takes rank as a luxury. Another | 
seaweed boasts medicinal merits. The | 
carrageen, or Irish moss, of the shops is | 
a seaweed, Chondrus crispus, which so- 
journers near a rocky coast may gather for | 
themselves in abundance. It varies greatly 
in appearance; one of its specific names is 
polymorphus. The many forms it assumes 
are impossible to enumerate; nevertheless, 
those who have seen it once will have little 
difficulty in recognising it again. Harvey | 
figures two varieties. The samples sold in | 





| sweetener of the blood. 


As it grows, it is ofa dull brownish red- 
increasing in depth with age. Spring and. 
summer are the best seasons for gathering, 
it. When fresh, it requires several careful 
washings and pickings over, separating the 
tufted fronds into sprigs. Boil it down, 
for two or three hours, in plain water, to a 


jelly ; pass it through a cullender, and let 


it stand to settle. Pour it off from the 
impurities at the bottom, and use it for the 
preparation of jellies and blanc-manges 
exactly as if it were isinglass. 

Carrageen is perhaps one of the restora— 
tives which are assisted by faith on the 
part of those who take it ; but want of faith 
neutralises almost every mode of medical 
treatment. When rendered as nearly in- 
sipid as possible by repeated steeping and 
washing (in which case much of its virtue 
may also be washed away), it still retains 
a certain flavour of the shore, which is dis- 
tasteful to some, although others get to 
like it by use—just as there are invalids 
who become fond of cod-liver oil. A course 
of Irish moss blanc-mange is worth con- 
tinuing, as it cannot be otherwise than good 
for constitutions with any tendency to scro- 
fulous disease. 

The British coasts supply three Ulva; 
latissima, the broadest; lactuca, lettuee- 
like ; and linza, the narrowest, most beau- 
tiful, and least common. What linza 
meaneth, the present writer knoweth not. 
Latissima and lactuca are by some called 
green laver. They are used either raw as 
salad, or cooked like laver. They are pro- 
bably Soyer’s laver (unless he confounded 
them with the red), which he says “is 
merely washed, boiled, pulped, and potted 
by the fishermen’s wives. It is considered 
wholesome; but I see nothing particular 
in it that can make it so, unless it is the 
small quantity of iodine that it contains. 
It should be dressed like spinach, and sen’ 
up very hot.” One of Soyer’s predecessors 
tells us, in 1807, that “Laver is a great 
It is seldom liked 
at first, but people become extremely fond 
of it by habit.” Asa rule, old-established 
popular belief in these matters is seldom 
quite without foundation. 

Spinach-dressed laver is generally served 
with mutton. Soyer introduced a new 


| plan of cooking it, which has been liked by 


persons who formerly disliked it. Have 
some mashed potatoes: roll them out to 
the thickness of a quarter of an inch ; cover 
this with some cold stewed laver nicely 
seasoned; put another layer of mashed 
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potatoes over, and allow the whole to get 
quite cold. Then cut it into square pieces ; 
egg and bread-crumb the surface, and fry 
or bake them to a nice light brown. 

Rhodymenia palmata (long confounded 
with Iridea edulis) is the famous dulse, 
remarkable for its sweet violet smell. It 
is red, often parasitical on other alge, 
and flourishes near low-water mark. The 
pinnez at the base of the frond of Alaria 
esculenta, ladder-locks, as well as the mid- 
rib stripped of its membrane, are eaten in 
the Orkneys. Laminaria saccharina, sweet 
tangle, is washed and laid in the sun until 
the mannite comes out of it. In the north 
of Scotland a kind of sauce for fish or 
fowl, resembling ketchup, is made from the 
cup-like or fungus-like fronds of the sea- 
thong, Himanthalia lorea. The Gulf-weed 
is eaten in China; in the East it is used in 
salads, and with vinegar it furnishes a 
pickle. When Punctaria plantaginea is 
fresh gathered it has the perfume of cu- 
cumbers so strong as to fill a room with its 
fragrance when the tin box containing it is 
opened. In this respect it is a vegetable 
smelt, and strongly tempts the cook to test 
its qualities. Whether other species of the 
genus have the same odour has not been 
noticed. Molluscs at least find them good 
eating, ds the fronds are often found very 
much nibbled. 





MOON WORSHIP. 





One of the most natural evidences of a 
superior spirit in man, in the ancient un- 
enlightened times, when science and the 
knowledge of facts had not partially re- 
vealed the infinite future, is to be found in 
the worship of the moon. The passions, 
vices, and troubles of mankind, emanating 
from sources which in their results alone 
were visible, led the unthinking ancients 
towards a belief in the ruling of events by 
the various unerring paths of the planets. 
Comparatively enlightened as we in our age 
must be considered, one cannot be altogether 
insensible to the fact that the sun, the moon, 
and the stars do really exercise very subtle 
effects upon the life and destiny of mankind ; 
although not so directly as the ancients 
believed. The record of the weather, as 
given daily in the English press, at various 
parts on the sea-coast and inland, with the 
different directions and forces of the winds, 
the aspect of the sky, and the temperature 
of the air, are collectively the result, to a 
great extent, of the powers which we call 
the planets, and which possess chemical 





affinities with the earth. If a savage of 
some five thousand years since were to 
come to life again in our day, and plump 
himself down in any part of England 
during its visitation of sunshine, and there 
and then worship the great orb of day, he 
would simply be doing what we do our- 
selves, only in a more indirect and less de- 
monstrative manner. The colours which 
we see around us, and which are simply 
the effects of sunlight, we seek out and 
admire; and, like the savage of old, we 
assign them a cause. The researches of 
recent observations upon the occasion of 
sun eclipses have demonstrated the exist- 
ence of magnificent colour in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the sun ; and further study 
will, no doubt, reveal the exact cause and 
effect of what we call, vaguely, colour. 
Although the sometime presence of the 
sun and moon in daylight together may have 
appeared a singular coincidence to those 
races which had no such means of ascer- 
taining causes as we have, still the element 
of thought to a great degree was brought 
to bear upon them, by ascribing to them 
the same emotions as those which form 
the character and events of mankind. 
Thus, the sun was considered the husband 
of the moon, and whenever the eclipse of 
the moon happened, ancient nations be- 
lieved the sun to be angry with his wife. 
Job, in what is considered by some to be 
the oldest book in the Old Testament, 
mentions (chapter thirty-one) the worship 
of the moon in her brightness, by kissing 
of the hand to her. Many nations gifted 
with the faculty of increasing thought and 
observation, traced the illumination of the 
moon to the sun, and in the worship of the 
moon worshipped the sun also. The 
Greeks and Romans, adapting themselves 
to governmental polity and religion com- 
bined, worshipped, under a multiplicity of 
names and meanings, the moon. Thus, as 
Hecate, the moon was adored as a monster 
with three heads, signifying her threefold 
forms as the new, the full, and the waning 
moon. They honoured her as Luna, at her 
first appearance specially, with white and 
golden garments, and a burning torch to 
show her increasing light, in their repre- 
sentations or figures, as seen to this day. 
In fact, we may call it “ figure-painting”’ as 
much as the pictures of the Japanese, and 
the mystical symbolisms of India and 
China. As Diana, the moon was wor- 
shipped in the habit of a woman, with a 
flaming torch in one hand, in the other 
two snakes, a bow and arrows on her 
shoulders, seated in a chariot harnessed to 
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two white deer, signifying light and motion. 
The light of the moon being serviceable to 
hunters, the moon was sometimes adored 
in a hunter’s dress. Also as Juno, she was 
vested in ornaments of gold, and sitting in 
a chariot of mixed metals. Her power of 
maternity was also much believed in, and 
universally made an occasion of rejoicing. 
Her ‘beauty, as Venus rising from the sea, 
in nature’s garb, crowned with roses, was a 
very favourite aspect in which the Romans 
delighted to worship her. Also, as Ceres, 
bearing a sheaf of corn upon her head, the 
agricultural portion of the community had 
her in great honour. These were some of 
the more civilised aspects under which by- 
gone nations laid their adorations at the 
feet of the night goddess. 

As late as three centuries since, the wor- 
ship of the moon in Livonia was a common 
thing. The ancient Hungarians or Par- 
monians were addicted to the same practice. 

In searching the history of religious 
movements in past ages, the great sim- 
plicity which existed in the form or 
rites of various ideas of sacred beings, 
in those nations whose occupations were 
more or less connected with the raising 
of food, or the arts of peace, is very ap- 
parent. The chaste aspect of the glo- 
rious full moon seems, as a rule, to have 
forbidden those horrible sacrifices which 
are familiar to every reader of history, and 
those frightful orgies which brought their 
own punishment in national extinction. 
Although the Arabians, the Persians, and 
the Scythians worshipped the moon, their 
mode was comparatively pure and simple 
— that of the Persian especially. He 
needed no temple or altar to make the 
adoration of nature more beautiful, but on 
the hill-top openly offered sacrifice, the 
beast offered having been destroyed by the 
blow of a club, while one of the Magi stand- 
ing by chanted the genealogy of the god. 

As might be expected, the nations of old 
near the North Pole, seeing very little of 
the sun compared to the moon, worshipped 
the latter and the north star. Once a year 
they sacrificed to each, deer, which they 
burnt, saving the heads and feet. The 
extraordinary tricks of the Northern Rus- 
sian priesthood, adepts in jugglery, as 
related by trustworthy travellers, were suffi- 
ciently clever to establish in the minds of 
an ignorant people a complete supremacy ; 
and we do not find, therefore, “ planet 
worship” as part of the established religion 
of Northern Russia in early times. 

The relationship which the Chinese royal 
family claims with the planets is too well 





known to be commented on at any length. 
It is simply the corroboration of a national 
worship ; a worship which was first assailed 
on its own grounds by Jesuits and Maho- 
medans. The birthday of the king or em- 
peror, in olden times, was fixed for the first 
day of the new moon in February; and 
their secular priests, who were celibate (as 
were also their regular priests), were bound 
to celebrate the new and full-moon feasts; 
and an eclipse of either moon or sun was & 
matter of great consternation to the whole 
of religious China. In this matter of ador- 
ing the new moon the Chinese were followed 
by the natives of Pegu; and the natives of 
Goa, on first secing the new moon, were in 
the habit of falling upon their knees and 
praying. 

The strange worship which Oliver Noort 
relates as having been common amongst 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, 
who considered the stars as the children of 
the sun and moon, and whose priests were 
mostly women, worshipping the sun with 
libations of swine’s blood, and marking the 
worshippers with it on the forehead, is a 
study which will repay a few hours spent 
in ascertaining the customs of the reli- 
gious ceremonies of this scattered section 
of the world. 

The mad revels of the Egyptians, when 
worshipping the moon under the name of 
Isis—tumbling an ass over a precipice, 
cutting and slashing themselves with 
knives, and so on—read more like the 
conduct of a tribe of Africans than the 
worship of a semi-civilised race; and one 
can understand somewhat the mental blind- 
ness of Pharaoh, who could be a king over 
such men, and his incapacity to understand 
the existence of a God who had neither 
temple nor outward show. ‘The ancient 
Ethiopians, or Abyssinians, worshipped the 
moon in great state in a magnificent tem- 
ple, dedicated, after their conversion to 
Christianity, to the Holy Ghost. 

Moon worship was very common, under 
various forms, throughout America, es- 
pecially in the South, prior to that portion 
being invaded by the Spaniards. The 
moon in Florida was hailed with dances 
and songs, whilst the king was pro- 
pitiated with the sacrifice of the first- 
born throughout the land. Evidently the 
moon, in this instance, was the gentler 
power. The tradition of the Flood used to 
be well preserved among the American In- 
dians, and they believed that the moon 
was first visible when the steamy mist 
cleared away and land was again seen, 
from which it may be inferred that it was 
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night in North America when the surface 
of the world became dry again. 

In Guiana, the natives believed the moon 
to contain a man, imprisoned there for a 
certain crime ; and our English “ man in the 
moon” may possibly have resulted from 
travellers’ tales in the time of Drake and 
the early navigators, or freebooters, of 
Europe. The Peruvians, who immortalised 
almost everything useful or natural, held 
great religious festivals to the planets, seas, 
rivers, and natural phenomena; offering 
in the tenth month a hundred sheep 
to the moon, burning torches and wash- 
ing themselves, in her honour, and then 
getting drunk for a period of four days. 

The worship of the moon by the Ger- 
mans was subsidiary to their estimation 
of the earth; whilst Mercury was consi- 
dered by the Gauls the first and chief god. 
The Saxons adored the moon in the form of 
a woman with a short coat, having a hood 
with long ears, and the picture of the moon 
on her breast; and from the worship of 
the moon is our Monday named. Indeed, 
the sign of the “seven stars” or planets, 
which, besides the sun, were worshipped 
by the Saxons, is even now very common 
in many parts of England. 

The short review we have given of the 
almost universal idea of man in worshipping 
forms of brightness, leads us naturally to 
the conclusion that the inherent wish of 
man’s heart is not downward, but upward. 
Every nation that has developed into any- 
thing like mental culture, began, in its first 
struggles for emancipation of intellect and 
improvement, by setting up the fairest 
and most polished type of nature. The 
Germans, English, Indians, French, and 
other learned nations, have been all, at one 
time, open to this remark; and there is no 
doubt that the worship of the great pheno- 
mena of nature by gradually destroying the 
more brutal superstitions of earlier times, 
surely, if slowly, prepared the way for the 
reception of the purer and diviner faith of 
the later days. 





HERO. 
Her gold-brown hair in rippling wavelets flowed 
Adown her snow-white shoulders: and the light 
Of love expectant lit her violet eyes 
With Heaven’s fire, as glows yon silver spark 
Upon the sable bosom of the night! 


A tender rose-glow flushed o’er neck and brow, 
An unshed tear-drop quivered on the lash 

Of her far strainéd eye, to catch the form 

Of young Leander, supple-limbed and lithe 

As poplar-stem, whilst o’er the cruel straits, 
The foamy-crested straits, that intervene 
*Twixt him and love, he takes his arrowy way. 





He comes not! And a stifled sobbing sigh 
Lifts the white drapelets on the maiden’s breast, 
As higher yet she holds love’s beacon up, 
A halt-extinguished torch, and bodings dire 
Awaken in her soul. 

The ravenous sea 
Rolls on, and cares not ; till the dawning finds 
A maiden kneeling by a fair young corse : 
Her torch extinguished: and with piteous tears, 
Heart-broken, wailing, lone, and desolate, 
Moaning the fiat of the ruthless gods! 





CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 
MODERN ST. PAUL’S. 

Wiruin a year of the Great Fire, a tem- 
porary choir was fitted up at the west end 
of St. Panl’s, the east being a mere ruin, 
and Bishop Sancroft preached there on the 
recent calamity. Repairs were attempted, 
and three thousand pounds wasted upon 
them, but in April, 1668, Sancroft wrote to 
Wren that what he whispered at his last 
visit had proved prophetic. The third 
pillar from the west on the south side had 
fallen with a sudden crash, and the next 
was unsafe. The whole work of Inigo 
Jones, in fact, threatened to become an 
absolute wreck. “You are so absolutely 
necessary to us,” wrote the bishop, “ that 
we can do nothing, resolve on nothing, 
without you.” The rebuilding was at 
once decided upon, but not till 1673 were 
letters patent, announcing the determina- 
tion, issued by the indolent, pleasure-loving 
king. The new cathedral was to exceed 
the splendour and magnificence of the old 
church, and to be “ the principal ornament 
of our royal city.” The king’s zeal had 
taken seven years to rouse itself to action. 
Charles, always ready in promises, offered 
one thousand pounds a year from his 
privy purse, but in fact seems to have 
actually given nothing. Sheldon, the High 
Church primate, gave two thousand pounds. 
The other bishops contributed largely. 
Nearly every parish in England subscribed. 
But, best of all, a tax was laid on all coal 
brought to London by sea. The wits said 
as coal smoke had injured the old 5t. 
Paul’s, and fire had eventually destroyed 
it, it was only fair that coal should help to 
rebuild it. 

All eyes were now fixedon Wren. This 
great man was, according to tradition, of 
Danish descent. His grandfather was a 
rich London mercer; his uncle a bishop of 
Ely, imprisoned by Cromwell for his stub- 
born and aggressive loyalty; his father, 
chaplain in ordinary to King Charles, and 
rector of Knoyle, in Wiltshire, a pretty, 
lonely, Swiss-like village on the edge of the 
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great downs that run from Anrsbury to | 
Warminster. At Knoyle the great architect | 
was born in October, 1632. Educated at | 
Westminster by Doctor Busby, he displayed | 
such early genius, that at thirteen he in- 
vented an astronomical instrument, a pneu- 
matic engine, and a sowing machine. At 
Wadham College he ripened into greater 


says, the Duke of York insisted upon as 
suitable for side chapels when the new 
cathedral should have been reconsecrated 
for the old religion. 

The first stone was laid without cere- 
mony, June the 2st, 1675. It was thought 


a singular omen that when Wren drew the 


great circle for the dome, and sent a mason 





distinction. After the Restoration, when a | to pick out a flat stone from the rubbish 
perfect fever for scientific experiment began | heap, to mark the exact centre, the man 
to spread among the learned, Wren stood | brought back a gravestone with the one 
foremost among the philosophers, and | word “ Resurgam” still visible upon it. 
helped Boyle to improve the barometer that | The ruins proved difficult of removal. 
Galileo’s pupil had invented. At five-and- | Old walls, eighty feet high and five feet 
twenty he was appointed Professor of | thick, still clung together, and the old 
Astronomy at Gresham College, and at the | tower, two hundred feet high, although still 
Restoration he had already drawn up a se- | tottering and cranky, required gunpowder 
quence of fifty-three discoveries in various to bring it down. At last Wren sunk a 
arts and sciences, from embroidery to | box with eighteen pounds of powder in one 
whale-fishing, from the air-pump to a pedo- | of the pillars of the tower. This charge 
meter. Elected in 1659 Savilian Professor | lifted a whole angle of the tower and four 
of Astronomy at Oxford, he soon became | dependent arches nine inches in the air, 
a favourite of the king, who shared the | and brought down headlong in one vast 
general curiosity in the scientific discoveries | avalanche three thousand tons of stone. 
of the day, and he even exhibited his model | The people in the neighbouring streets, 
of the moon to the mocking courtiers and however, complaining of the dangerous ex- 
unblushing ladies of Whitehall. He wasat | plosions, Wren, ever ingenious, invented a 
once Se ee ny, wa a ee — ~e, = ne 
as a coadjutor Sir John Denham, the poet. | worked by thirty men. er two day’s 
The year before the Great Fire, Wren had | vibration the most obstinate walls fell. 
visited Paris, and Bernini had shown him, Finding the foundation loam and sand, 
but for a few minutes only, his design for | Wren’s assistant proposed to build on piles. 
the Louvre, which Wren says “I would | “ No,” said the rebuilder of St. Paul’s; 
have given my skin for.”” Charles, whose | “‘in sand, between wet and dry! They will 
tastes and morals were both French, had | rot. I desire to build for eternity.” The 
invited to England Perrault, the builder of | foundations, indeed, cost Wren great trouble. 
anew front to the Louvre. Had he come | Below the British graves he found hard pot- 
Wren would most probably have never had | earth; towards the south this thinned into 
a oe had St. sires assigned < — .! — ood < sand were aa 
him, and might have gone to Tangiers, and | Forty feet down below low-water mark he 
died there, superintending the fortification | cameto hard beach, or gravel, and under that 
of our useless African possession. he struck the true London clay. He had 
Wren made two designs for St. Paul’s. | already begun to lay the foundation from the 
The model of the first was long preserved west end through the dome, but at the north- 
in the trophy room of the cathedral, and | east corner came to a pit, where potters had 
is ney dae ono It oe | age all the pope Fp this 
injured by mischievous visitors, and the | he built a square piece of solid masonry 
long western portico has been lost or stolen. | direct from the hard beach, and then 
The beautiful design, that even in its | turned a short arch to the upper founda- 
geometric lines is lovely as a flower, was a | tion to support the north-east end of the 
Greek cross surmounted by a dome, which | choir. Avoiding the lines of the old 
the clergy considered unorthodox. The | walls, he declined the work more to the 
effect, Mr. Penrose says, would have been | north-east. Two-and-twenty years the 

















like that sensation produced in a grand | 


mountain defile, when one passes through 
a confined gorge from one tine opening to 
another. 
willed otherwise, and the result was the 
present Latin cross, and those recesses 
along the aisles of the nave, which, tradition 


But the courtiers and clergy | 


cathedral was building, but it rose during 
one episcopate. In his great plan for re- 
| building London on an imperial scale of 
splendour and magnificence, Wren had 


| proposed to lay out one vast street ninety 
feet wide, from Aldgate to Temple Bar, in 
the middle of which St. Paul’s was to stand 
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in a large square, with clear elbow-room 
for piazzas, north, south, cast, and west. 
The houses were to be all uniform, and 
built on piazzas, like Covent Garden, 
and from London Bridge to the Temple 
a broad embankment was to sweep, 
with room for all the halls of the City 
companies, and great warehouses for the 
merchants of London. Wren seems to 
have worked with generous and untiring 
zeal at his great chef-d’cuvre. For his 
poor two hundred pounds a year he de- 
signed everything, gave all directions to 
workmen and other officers, examined the 
accounts, and agreed for the price of work- 
manship and materials. He selected the 
Portland stone with infinite care, and kept 
his regiment of workmen in such order 
that in ten years he finished the walls of 
the choir and side aisles, with the north 
and south circular porticoes, and raised the 
pillars of the great dome. By the year of 
the glorious Revolution the timber was 
already purchased for roofing the aisles of 
the choir. 

On December the 3rd, 1697, twenty-two 
years fromthe commencement, the cathedral 
was opened for divine service. It wasa great 
day, the thanksgiving day for the peace of 
Ryswick, by which France at last, weary 
of fighting, acknowledged William’s title 
to the throne of England. The king was 


to have been present, but it was said that- 


the crowd of three hundred thousand peoplé 
could never be penetrated by the royal caval- 
cade. “Bishop Compton,” says Dean Mil- 
man, “took his seat on his throne, that 
throne, with the whole of the choir, rich 
with the exquisite carvings of Grinling 
Gibbons. For the first time the new organ 
pealed out its glorious volume of sound. 
The bishop preached the thanksgiving ser- 
mon. He took for his text that noble song, 
‘I was glad when they said unto me, let us 
go up into the house of the Lord.’”’ 

But this ceremony only initiated new 
vexations for the great designer. Seven of 
the narrow-minded commissioners, inflated 
with their power, ignorant of art, and tak- 
ing advantage of Wren’s age, wished to 
thwart and persecute him. They repre- 
sented that the work dragged; they com- 
plained that Wren insisted on an outer 
railing to the churchyard of hammered 
iron instead of cast; that the great bell 
was unsound, and had to be re-made; 
that the clock was always out of order; 
that Wren’s master carpenter docked his 
men’s wages, and let them purloin. To 
crown all, as a good practical proof of 





hatred, they actually suspended the pay- 
ment of the architect’s paltry salary. Wren 
may have provoked some of this dislike by 
the almost unavoidable arrogance of genius 
when surrounded by petty enemies. He 
petitioned Queen Anne against the suspen- 
sion of his salary, and replied to the charges 
against him in a pamphlet, which was at 
once contemptuous and convincing. The 
great bell, he showed, had been cracked by 
the greedy fee-takers, who, for money, 
allowed visitors to strike it with an iron 
hammer ; the cast-iron railing of the com- 
missioners was unsuitable in form and 
quality ; the work had proceeded as fast as 
was consistent with strength and beauty; 
the deductions from wages were for short 
hours ; the wood removed was all accounted 
for in the clerk’s book. His defence was 
allowed to be convincing, and in 1711 his 
arrears of salary were reluctantly paid up. 
The next miserable dispute was about the 
organ and organ gallery. Contrary to 
Wren’s advice, he was compelled to pile 
organ and organ gallery on the screen. 
The clergy also insisted on a snug en- 
closure of the choir, and especially on an 
outer balustrade of stone, which destroyed 
entirely the effect of Wren’s plinth. Wren 
compared the balustrade to a vulgar edg- 
ing, and condemned it as diametrically 
contrary to his own taste, as he had 
wished to crown the pediments simply with 
four statues. Wren’s enemies then took 
the painting of the cupola ont of his 
hands, and gave it to a wretched painter, 
Hogarth’s father-in-law, Sir James Thorn- 
hill. Mosaic decorations, which Wren ap- 
proved, the commissioners condemned as too 
costly. The covering of the cupolas was also 
fought over. Wren used lead costing two 
thousand five hundred pounds ; the commit- 
tee were for copper at three thousand and 
fifty pounds. Wren had designed a splen- 
did baldachino for the east end of St. Paul’s, 
and that was ruthlessly abandoned. 

But the sorest blow was reserved for 
Wren’s old age. To the new German 
king Wren was merely a builder whom 
the Stuarts had honoured. The great man 
who reared St. Paul’s, and designed Green- 
wich Hospital, and some fifty of the Lon- 
don churches, was placed under an igno- 
rant pretender named Benson, the same 
man who erected a tasteless monument to 
Milton in order to insert his own ignoble 
name as large as the poet’s. Convicted, 
at last, of ignorance and incapacity, Benson 
would have been prosecuted had not the 
king interposed, and given him some valu- 
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able sinecures. Wren retired to Hampton 
Court, there spent the residue of his days 
in scientific and religious studies, and at 
ninety-two died without a struggle. Horace 
Walpole tells us that once a year, at the 
close of his life, ‘‘the good old man” was 
carried in a sedan to see St. Paul’s, “ which 
seemed to recal a memory which was al- 
most deadened to every other use.”” The old 
Duchess of Marlborough, when wrangling 
with Vanbrugh about the expense of build- 
ing Blenheim, used to rail at Vanbrugh’s 
charges, and tell him that Wren spent 
half his life being hauled up and down St. 
Paul’s in a basket, and all for two hundred 
poundsayear. The total cost of St. Paul’s 
is estimated by Milman at seven hundred 
and thirty-six thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-two pounds two shillings and three- 
pence ‘halfpenny. For the carvings Gib- 
bofis received thirteen hundred and thirty- 
seven pounds seven shillings and fivepence. 
For the phoenix in bas-relief over the 
southern door Cibber obtained one hundred 
pounds. For subsequent repairs scanty 
provision was made, the main funds, con- 
sisting of a residue from the coal duty, and 
about five hundred pounds left by a Dean 
Clark. The charge of the fabric, however, 
was handed over to trustees, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the 
Lord Mayor, and not to the dean and 
chapter. 

The hostile criticisms on St. Paul’s have 
been well answered by Allan Cunningham, 
himself a practical sculptor, and a man of 
refined taste. The Abbé May objects to 
the coupled columns of the grand portico, 
as the Corinthian capitals interfere with 
and obscure each other. But there is a 
tradition in Portland that no blocks of 
stone could be shipped large enough for the 
frieze of a portico with single columns ; 
moreover, the meddling clergy are said to 
have decided to have a column for each of 
the twelve apostles—an allegorical but a 
foolish wish. The perpendicular portion of 
the dome is thought deficient in light and 
shade, but it is supposed that Wren feared 
the weight of abutments, and, even as it 
was, thought it necessary to girdle the 
whole dome with a double chain of massive 
iron linked together every ten feet, and 
bound over with lead. The mortar, Cun- 
ningham allows, is very defective, and when 
an outer stone is cut through to erect a 
monument the mortar gushes out in dust. 
Wren’s first design, it is allowed, far ex- 
celled his second in “unbroken grandeur 
of outline,” harmony of parts, and ‘ ‘solid 





” 


majesty of elevation. The mein of the 
interior, now even somewhat offensive, were 
in the first plan turned into graceful circular 
lines. Yet considering Wren’s difficulties, 
the interference of the Duke of York, and 
the stupid obstinacy of the clergy, it must 
be allowed that he produced a magnificent 
building, exquisite in proportion, and, as a 
whole, beautifully harmonious as one of 
Beethoven’s symphonies. St. Paul’s is 
cramped and crowded, seen from the west 
only through the murky telescope of Lud- 
gate-hill, yet high over the subject City it 
rises a landm: wk for all the home counties, 
the monarch of London buildings. 

King William’s visit to St. Paul’s we 
have already mentioned, but there are other 
royal visits worthy of record. Queen Anne 
visited St. Paul’s in state no fewer than 
seven times. In 1702, to give thanks for 
Marlborough’s victories in the Low Coun- 
tries, and for Rooke’s burning the Spanish 
fleet at Vigo; in 1704 for the great battle 
of Blenheim; in 1705 for Marlborough’s 
forcing the French lines at Tirlemont, 
in the Spanish Netherlands; in 1706 for 
Ramilies; again in the same year for 
fresh successes; in 1707 for the union 
of England and Scotland; in 1708 for the 
battle of Oudenarde. In 1713 there was a 
thanksgiving with both Houses of Parlia- 
ment for the treaty of Utrecht; but the 
queen was too unwell to come. On this 
day the London charity children—four 
thousand in number—were drawn up out- 
side to see the arrivals. At these Queen 
Anne festivals the City balconies weve hung 
with carpets, tapestry, and blue cloth, and 
the City companies had scaffolds, banners, 
and. bands of their own, and stood forth in 
fall dignity. Im 1715, George the First 
went to St. Paul’s in state on the occasion 
of his accession, with a shrewd eye in his 
old German head for Jacobite interruptions, 
but George the Second never visited St. 
Paul’s at all. 

In 1789, King George the Third, good, 
honest man, came with his sensible but 
somewhat snuffy queen to return thanks 
for the king’s restoration to health. On 
this occasion, , SAYS Mr. Planché, the Prince 
of Wales’s servants wore liveries of scarlet 
and gold; the Duke of Cumberland’s and 
Duke of York’s crimson and green; while 
eight cream-coloured horses drew the king’s 
glass-coach, which was attended by six 
pages and six footmen. The lord mayor 
and aldermen daringly bestrode white 
horses decked with blue and white ribbons, 
the bridles being embroidered with the 
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motto, “ God save the king.” The streets, 
as far as Temple-bar, were lined with the 
foot-guards, and at Temple-bar the Society 
of Ancient Archers, in green uniforms, 
and with bows, arrows, and quivers, em- 
broidered with “Long live the king,” 
joined the procession. In 1797, the old 
king went again in state to St. Paul’s to 
celebrate a general thanksgiving for naval 
victories, amply testified by three artillery 
waggons full of French, Spanish, and Dutch 
flags, won at Camperdown and elsewhere. 
Marines and volunteer foot and cavalry 
swelled the train, and, above all, Nelson 
and Duncan were there. The next royal 
visit was in 1814, when the Prince Regent 
attended a thanksgiving for Elba and the 
transitory peace, which ended in the death- 
blow of Waterloo, and the end of all at 
St. Helena. 

St. Paul’s, never really finished, still re- 
mained cold, blank, and unfurnished. In 
Dean Newton’s time the eyes of English 
artists, eager for fame, suddenly opened to 
this defect; and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
proud of the young Royal Academy, and 
always full of high aspiration, offered to 
decorate the walls, and even commenced 
designs such as Barry would have longed 
to rival. Dean Newton proposed that 
Reynolds and West should begin by filling 
two compartments over the door near the 
communion table. West, the most vapid 
and inane of pretentious painters, chose 
the Delivery of the Two Tables to Moses, 
Sir Joshua the Adoration of the Magi; but 
Bishop Terrick became alarmed, had dreams 
of the Scarlet Woman and the pageantry 
of Rome, and finally refused his consent. 

For a long time the scruples of narrow- 
minded men shut out monuments from St. 
Paul’s, and vain Dean Newton’s own costly 
cenotaph was packed off to St. Mary-le-Bow. 
These scruples were at last overpowered 
by the national voice and the absolute 
necessity of things, for the Abbey was all 
but full. The first statue admitted was that 
of the benevolent Howard. The second 
statue was that of Doctor Johnson, though 
he was buried in the Abbey, where, as 
Boswell tells us, he had once wandered 
with Goldsmith, speculating on the possi- 
bility of such future fame. Dean Milman 
says that, when living in Bolt-court, John- 
son was a frequent attendant at divine 
service at St. Paul’s. Sir Joshua, who had 
urged the admission of his friend Johnson’s 
statue, was the third who received this 
honour; next came Sir William Jones, that 
great Oriental soldier who did so much to 
render Eastern literature familiar to Europe. 





During the great war with France, mili- 
tary and naval heroes were stricken down 
so quickly, that the sculptors were hardly 
able to produce monumental statues for St. 
Paul’s fast enough. The first of these 
heroes whose cenotaph arose in St. Paul’s 
was Rodney, and for that heap of allegory 
Rossi received six thousand pounds. The 
next was Lord Howe,,“‘ Black Jack,” as the 
sailors called him, the hero of the battle of 
the First of June, a shattering blow to the 
French navy. The third was Lord Duncan, 
the victor of Camperdown, the statue is 
by Westmacott. After him came the Ear] 
St. Vincent, with the colossal statues of 
History and Victory, by Bailey. Then 
monuments were erected to some of Nel- 
son’s paladins who fell before him. Cap- 
tain Westcott, who fell at Aboukir, Captains 
Morse and Riou (the last immortalised by 
Campbell), who were killed before Copen- 
hagen, and Captain Miller, who died at 
Acre. 

Then came a mightier than all, a sea- 
king indeed, the greatest of English ad- 
mirals, the invincible Nelson. All England 
mourned that day when the great conqueror 
of France and Spain was brought from 
Trafalgar to be enshrined under the dome 
of St. Paul’s. The body was preceded by the 
Prince of Wales, and all the princes of the 
blood. Sir Peter Parker, the admiral of 
the fleet, was the chief mourner. The coffin 
was covered with a union-jack, which the 
bronzed old sailors tore to pieces as relics 
when the coffin was lowered. Dean Mil- 
man, who, as a boy, was present at the 
funeral, says, “I heard, or fancied that I 
heard, the low wail of the sailors, who bore 
and encircled the remains of their admiral.” 
The body of Nelson was entombed in a 
stately sarcophagus, which Torrigiano had 
designed for Cardinal Wolsey, and which 
had been long lying about as lumber at 
Windsor. On one side of Nelson rests his 
trusty follower, Collingwood, on the other 
Lord Northesk, another hero of Trafalgar. 

Opposite to the monument of Nelson 
is that of the Marquis Cornwallis, twice 
governor-general of India. In dusty im- 
mortality the two Napiers, the conqueror 
of India and the author of the Peninsular 
War, fiery souls both, with eagle features, 
stand foremost among the Indian heroes. 
Nor must we forget Elphinstone, who twice 
refused the governor-generalship of India, 
and the brave Sir Henry Lawrence of 
Lucknow. Nor least of all those who have 
won a name in the East, are Bishops Mid- 
dleton and Heber. There are monuments 
in St. Paul’s to many brave soldiers of the 
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Peninsula, who fell in Talavera, Albuera, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Salamanca, Vittoria, and 
Bayonne; nor have we been ashamed to 
express our natural gratitude to men who 
have perished even in repulses and defeats. 
There is a monument to Sir Isaac Brock, 
who fell near Niagara, also to soldiers of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, New Orleans, and Balti- 
more, and the monumental sequence of St. 
Paul’s brings us down to the Crimean war, 
which is recorded by a cenotaph to eighteen 
officers of the Coldstream Guards who fell in 
that all but useless struggle. 

When Wellington died it was at first in- 
tended that he should lie beside Nelson, 
but this being found impossible, his body 
was placed in an alcove of the crypt to the 
east. More than thirty years after Water- 
loo, Wellington, full of years and honours, 
sank into the grave. Dean Milman, who, 
as a boy, had seen Nelson buried, read the 
funeral service over the great duke. The 
pall was borne by eight general officers who 
had fought beside Wellington, and had 
survived him. The solemn procession of 
the soldiers who represented the English 
regiments, with the fitful wail of the Dead 
March in Saul perpetually recurring, will 
not easily be forgotten by those who were 
present. The two Houses and the City com- 
panies were present at the obsequies, and 
from twelve thousand to fifteen thousand 
persons filled the cathedral to see the dead 
hero laid to rest. The sarcophagus is of 
Cornish porphyry, simple, massive, and 
worthy of the man. 

In the crypt with Reynolds lie many of 
his old friends and enemies: West, who suc- 
ceeded him as president, and Lawrence, 
who succeeded West, quarrelsome Barry, 
whom he detested, Dance, rough Opie, 
Fuseli, the diablesque; but a greater than 
all these lies near Reynolds, according to 
his own request, and that man is William 
Mallord Turner. Once, when offered a poor 
price for his great picture of Carthage, Tur- 
ner said, “ Rather than take that I'll use it 
for my shroud;”’ butCarthage is nowdefying 
Claude in the National Gallery, and Turner 
les here wrapped in less glorious cere- 
ments. In the extreme east of the crypt, 
under a little grated window, and behind 
a bar of prison rails, lies Sir Christopher 
Wren, covered with a black marble slab. 
The famous inscription, ‘‘ Si monumentum 
requiris, circumspice,” was formerly in 
front of the organ gallery, but its place has 
now been changed. 

The laudable attempt to complete our 
national temple began in 1858, when the 
bishop urged the dean and chapter to 
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originate evening services to draw people, 
whom it might be impossible in any other 
way to attract. Dean Milman, in reply, ex- 
pressed his desire that the interior of the 
cathedral should be made worthy of its 
exterior grandeur and beauty. The dean 
wished for decorations that might combine 
splendour with solemnity, colour with sim- 
plicity. The dome, instead of brooding like 
a dead weight overhead, needed art that 
would elevate the soul towards Heaven. 
The sullen white of the roof arches, cornices, 
capitals, and walls, required to be broken 
and relieved by gilding. The whole 
adornment it needed demanded a mode of 
carrying out that should be rich and har- 
monious, and suited to the simple Protes- 
tant mode of worship. In pursuance of this 
letter of the dean’s a committee was soon 
appointed, supported by many of the lead- 
ing merchants and traders of London, and 
amongst its active members were the emi- 
nent architects, Mr. Cockerell and Sir 
Charles Barry, a great admirer of Wren’s 
genius, Mr. Tite, and Mr. Penrose. Zeal 
and talent soon accomplished much ; a mag- 
nificent organ was purchased, service was 
initiated under the dome, and the vast build- 
ing was effectively warmed and lighted with 
gas. Most generous benefactors came for- 
ward, and chief among these was Mr. T. 
Brown, who gave a new west window, while 
the committee of the Memorial to Captain 
Fitzgerald presented a marble pulpit. The 
Drapers’ Company and Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany gave a window each. Five of the 
City companies gilded the vaults of the choir 
and the arches adjoining the dome. Other 
private benefactors gave painted windows, 
nine in all, including those before mentioned. 
The great rings of the whispering and 
western gallery have been gilt, and the 
golden gallery, ball and cross, externally. 
A great picture of the Heavenly Jerusalem 
is to take the place of Sir James Thorn- 
hill’s feeble grisailles in the vast cup of 
the dome. Mr. Watt’s pictures of Saint 
Mark and Saint Luke have been wrought 
in mosaic for the spandrels of the great 
dome arches; in the peristyle, statues are 
to be placed in the empty niches, and a 
large cupola over the westernmost bay 
will contain a mosaic painting, represent- 
ing on a gold ground one of the earlier 
miracles of our Saviour. Above all, the 
screen that divided the nave from the 
choir has been removed, and the choir 
organ removed to the place destined for 
it by Wren; but there are still some 
fifty-two windows to fill with painted glass, 
and part of the organ-screen is to be re- 
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erected at the end of the north transept, and | 
will form an internal porch surmounted by | 
the well-known and deserved inscription | 
to Sir Christopher Wren. 

The stone lantern on the top of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral weighs several hundred 
tons, and is carried by a brick cone of 
eighteen inches thick, with perfect safety, 
as long as the bottom course is prevented 
from bursting outwards. The weight of the 
dome of St. Paul’s is over three thousand 
tons, occasioning a horizontal thrust of 
nearly fifteen hundred tons; the thrusts 
of these arches and of the dome, eminent 
architects say, are incomparably better 
balanced than in St. Peter’s a! Rome. 
St. Paul’s has four bells, onein the northern, 
and three in the southern, or clock tower ; 
the former is tolled for prayer three times 
a day, and hasa clapper, but neither of the 
four can be raisefl upon end and rung, as 
other church bells. In the clock-tower are 
hung two bells for the quarters, and above | 
them swings the great bell. It weighs 
eleven thousand four hundred and seventy- 
four pounds, and its diameter is nine feet. 
It was cast principally from the metal of 
the bell in the clock-tower opposite West- 
minster Hall gate, which before the Refor- 
mation was named Edward, after the royal 
confessor. Subsequently to the time of 
Henry the Eighth, says Mr. Timbs, it was 
called Great Tom, as Gough conjectures, by 
a corruption of Grand Ton, from its deep 
sonorous sound. While being conveyed, in 
William the Third’s reign, under Temple 
Bar, it fell from the carriage; it stood 
under a shed in the cathedral yard for some 
years, and was at length re-cast, with ad- 
ditional metal, in 1716. 

The great bell is never used, except for 
striking the hour, and for tolling at the 
deaths and funerals of any of the royal 
family, the Bishop of London, the dean of 
the cathedral, or the Lord Mayor, should 
he die in his mayoralty; the sound pro- 
duced in tolling is not so loud as when 
the hour is struck, in consequence of the 
heavy clock-weight not being attached 
when the bell is tolled. 
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Ir was the year of grace, eighteen hun- 
dred and four, when a dark war-cloud, 
gathering on the coast of France, threat- 
ened to burst in thunder on our shores, 
and would unquestionably have fulfilled its 
menace, but for the existence of one Horatio 
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Nelson, whose inopportune arrival might 
have rendered the passage of the aforesaid 
cloud as difficult, as its return in a con- 
densed form would have been impossible. 

For many and many a tedious month, a 
vast body of ardent warriors, burning to 
take part in the British ‘‘ occupation,’’ were 
compelled to find amusement of another 
kind, and numbers of these gentlemen 
were received as compulsory but not un- 
welcome guests into families resident in 
the vicinity of the “army of England,” 
assembled at and near Boulogne. Among 
these, a certain Monsieur Levaillant, cap- 
tain-adjutant in the head-quarters staff, 
was fortunate enough, as he thought, to 
find himself established in the house of 
Monsieur Brutinel, a retired merchant of 
some wealth, residing at St. Omer. 

Adéle, the only child of Monsieur and 
Madame Brutinel—at this time about 
eighteen—was the acknowledged queen of 
beauty at St. Omer. Ambitious and self- 
willed, with a somewhat restless and ro- 
mantic spirit, the girl had, nevertheless, 
many attractive qualities, and, could she 
have overcome the incessant craving for a 
wider sphere of action and enjoyment, and 
a grander career than was offered her at 
St. Omer, she might have reigned the 
peace-enjoying and peace-bestowing mis- 
tress of a rich and honourable, if not 
luxurious home. 

Fate, however, ruled otherwise for Adéle, 
and if, with the arrival on the scene of the 
brilliant young officer, she saw dimly, in 
the horizon of her life, certain gleams of 
light which might brighten into a fuller 
glory, it is little wonder that Mademoiselle 
Brutinel was prepared to receive his inevi- 
table homage, with all the indulgence 
Monsieur Levaillant could have desired. 

As for the parents, not to mention that 
they were accustomed to exercise less con- 
trol than is usual with French parents 
over their beautiful daughter, there was, 
in reality, no cause for interference. Mon- 
sieur Levaillant was extremely handsome, 
with graceful and captivating manners. 
He was, no doubt, rich, since, though on 
active service, or what was so called, he 
had his carriage and servants, and had 
been heard to speak of valuable house- 
property in Paris, of which the title-deeds 
had been seen. Already captain, he had a 
right, in those days of rapid promotion, to 
expect, in two years, to attain the rank 
of colonel, and the protection of Marshal 
Berthier, whose esteem he had won by a 
fortunate act of gallantry in the field, 
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seemed to open to him a way to yet higher 
distinctions. 

Society in St. Omer was not at all sur- 
prised when it was definitely announced 
that the beautiful Adéle Brutinel was be- 
trothed to Levaillant, and that the marriage 
would take place as quickly as the needful 
arrangements would permit. 

Inthe mean time, Monsieur Brutinel, 
deeming it no more than his duty to verify 


the explanations hitherto vouchsafed by | 


his intended son-in-law, opened a com- 
munication with the latter’s mother, who, 
having become a widow, had married, in 


second nuptials, a Monsieur Chénier, a law- | 


agent at Paris. 


In reply, Madame Chénier informed him | 


that the arrangements entered into with 
her second husband forbade the probability 


of anything but a very moderate portion of 


her late husband’s fortune accruing to his 
son. 
to the Brutinels, Madame Chenier, for rea- 


sons not fully apparent, entered a formal | 


objection to the proposed marriage. 

But Adéle, whose spirit rose with oppo- 
sition, was bent upon the match. 
declared that she would marry him to whom 
she had dedicated her first and only love, 
or no man else. 
with little difficulty the feeble opposition 
of her parents, induced her lover to make 
the thrice-repeated appeal (sommation) to 
his mother, required by the law; and, this 
done, married him, on, according to the 
republican calendar, the 20th Thermidor, 
A.R. 12, that is to say, August the 8th, 1804. 


There followed a triumphal progress of 


several months, in which balls and parties 
of every kind, in honour of the lovely 
bride, testified to the renown of her beauty, 
and the devotion of her happy spouse. It 
was late in the year when they returned 
once more to St. Omer, and it became 
necessary to decide upon their future 
plans. 

Monsieur Levaillant, however, had to re- 
turn for a short interval to his military 
duties, while his fair partner, in the repose 
of home, indulged in dreams of coming 
splendour and triumph i in the wide saloons 
of Paris, whither, on her lord’s return, 
they were at once to repair. 

A terrible incident awoke her to reality. 


If a thunderbolt had fallen on the house of 


Monsieur Brutinel it could not have created 
greater consternation than did the tidings 
that Captain Lavediiomt, detected in a de- 
grading less than actual 
theft—had wal displaced from his honour- 
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Over and above this disappointment | 


She | 


In a word, she overcame | 


able position, and sent, a disgraced man, to 
do garrison duty at Strasbourg. 

Attempts had been made to slur over the 
inquiry, but it was remembered that Le- 
vaillant, while serving under Championnet, 
had been charged with a similar offence. 
His known gallantry, however, and perhaps 
the interest of Berthier, stood him in stead. 
It was resolved to take no further step 

| against the unhappy officer than that which 
should stay his promotion, and remove him, 
in a great measure, from the society of 
honourable men. 

And Adéle! What must have been the 
grief and bitterness of that proud spirit, 
} roused from its ambitious dreams to the 
miserable certainty that she had sacrificed 
herself and her future to a man hopelessly 
disgraced—a creature whom, though she 
still loved, she could no longer respect! 
In the coolness of some, in the insulting 
pity of others—her former friends or rivals 
_—Adéle drank the cup of humiliation to 
the very dregs. 

A letter addressed at this period of 
anguish to her husband expresses in some 
degree the conflicting passions that agitated 
her soul. It is like the ery of the wounded 
lioness rather than the wail of woman: 

“T confess to you frankly that, much as 
I love you, I would have rent my heart 
out rather than have yielded, but for the 
absolute certainty that, with your aid, I 
might have realised the ambitious hopes on 
which my heart has fed since childhood. 
I saw you already on the highway of 
honour; in two years colonel, in time 
general, marshal, prince-—-who knows! All 
these dreams are vanished—vanished with 
hope and happiness—for ever. Nothing 
remains but a shamed life. If Heaven 
would but take that also, there would be at 
least peace, since [ should be nothing (dans 
le néant). Judge, my beloved, if fiends 
are not gnawing at my very heart! Re- 
proach me if you please. Perhaps I de- 
serve it; but [ cannot change myself or 
you, and I feel that 1 carry in my single 
soul the sorrow and remorse that should 
attach to both. There—I have confessed 
it, and therein lies my bitterest grief.” 

The responses of the miserable man to 
these outbursts from a higher nature than 
his own were of a kind that only irritated 
the burning wound. They were chiefly 
composed of mean projects, sordid calcula- 
tions, pitiful schemes for obtaining pecuni- 
ary help from their respe ctive families. 

Adéle’s haughty spirit recoiled from such 

| comfort as this. “She had believed him a 
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hero; she found him a mean wretch, de- 
spised by his superiors, shunned and almost | 
disowned by his family; hateful to hers, | 
who imperatively required that she should 
free herself, by divorce, from so degrading 
@ connexion. 

“ Your situation,” she wrote to him, with 
bitter irony, “is brilliant indeed! You have | 
absolutely seventeen hundred francs. You 
hope for an appointment that will give you 
fifteen hundred francs income more. My | 
good friend, this is the pay of a commis- | 
sioner! I would rather die than be the | 
wife of one so fallen. With hopes so low, 
with thoughts so mean, as these, how dared | 
you marry me? Ah, that I can forgive | 
you this wrong, testifies how well I love 
you still! But my heart would break, only 
for the hope I have that one day, by some 
means, my early dreams will yet be| 
realised.”’ 

At the close of the campaign Levaillant 
returned to Paris, and found employment | 
as a humble clerk in one of the offices of | 
the war department. His wife determined | 
to join him, and Madame Chénier consent- 
ing to receive her daughter-in-law, Adéle | 
arrived in Paris, and took up her abode in 
apartments prepared for her by her im- | 
provident husband, at an expense absurdly | 
beyond his actual means, his income being | 
at this time little more than a hundred a 
year. ‘The Chéniers, it is true, were in 
easy circumstances, but they kept a large | 
and costly establishment, always needed | 
money, and Monsieur Chénier had been ob- 
liged to refuse to become security for the ten 
thousand francs “ caution-money” required | 
to obtain for his step-son an honourable | 
employ. 

Madame Levaillant had been attended to | 
Paris by her maid, a girl named Magnier, 
brought up from childhood by the Brutinels, 
and generally known as ‘ Mimi.” Her 
husband had, moreover, engaged a valet, 
one Adolphe Rudolphe, a German, a 
drunken, worthless fellow, but who had 
managed, through a pretence of great de- 
votion, to worm himself into the entire con- 
fidence of his master. 

Things were in this position, when, on 
December the 30th, 1810, Madame Chénier, 
closely veiled, entered a fiacre, and proceed- 
ing to the préfecture of police, made the | 
following statement: 

“My daughter-in-law, Madame Levail- | 
lant, enraged with me because I have re- 
fused to aid my son in his extravagant 
expenditure, has determined to poison me. | 
It was on December the 15th that she made | 


] 
| 
| 


known this criminal intention to her maid, 
Magnier. Pretending to connive at it, the 
faithful girl warned my coachman, Ru- 
dolphe—late in the service of my son—of 
what was in contemplation; and the two, 
in order to see how far the unhappy woman 
would prosecute her purpose, agreed to 
affect complicity. 

“Feeling thus supplied with two faith- 


_ ful instruments, my daughter-in-law hesi- 


tated no longer. On December the 19th, 
she passed the whole morning in endea- 
vouring to purchase arsenic at different 


_shops, but could not obtain a sufficient 


quantity. It was then that Rudolphe 
thought it high time to warn me of my 
danger. 

“* Madame Levaillant’s next step was to 
write to her father at St. Omer, requesting 
him to send her certain drugs for expe- 


|rimental purposes; and, in consequence, 


there was received on the 27th a letter 
from Monsieur Brutinel, containing two 
small packets, one of opium, the other of 
arsenic. 

“In the mean time, hoping to deter the 
unhappy woman from a crime which would 


| profit her nothing, I caused her to be re- 


minded, through Rudolphe, that by reason 
of settlements made on my second mar- 
riage, my son would receive nothing at my 
death. To my horror, this only suggested 
an additional crime. Monsieur Chénier 
must now perish, too! I accordingly placed 
my husband on his guard, and, together, 


| we awaited some further development of 


this murderous project. 

“On the 29th, Madame Levaillant gave 
Rudolphe a little silver box, containing 
the poison, and thirty-five francs, as the 
first recompense for his intended aid. 

“ January the Ist was then fixed for the 


| administration of the poison, and I assure 


you, Monsieur le Préfet,” concluded Madame 


| Chénier, “the danger is not illusory, nor 
? te} 7? 


will the plot fail for want of resolution on 
the part of my daughter-in-law, for, some 
days after having broken the matter to her 
maid, Magnier, she tried an experiment on 
the latter, which caused her a very serious 


| illness; and, in fact, endangered her life.” 


The magistrate listened to this strange 
statement with all the attention it deserved. 
He could not, however, conceal from him- 


| self certain unusual features which seemed 


to call for explanation; such as the re- 
markable patience with which Madame 
Chénier had awaited—not to say encou- 
raged—the development of the crime ; the 
improbability of her son’s complicity ; and 
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the total absence of any well-defined temp- 
tation to such a deed—a deed, moreover, 
prepared with a degree of recklessness and 
audacity hardly reconcilable with a sane 
condition of mind in the intending cri- 
minal. 

“Do you not feel some little hesitation, 
madame,” asked the magistrate, gravely, 
“in bringing a charge of so serious a 
nature against, not only your daughter- 
in-law, but, perhaps, your son also ?”’ 

Madame Chénier shortly replied that 
corroboration should be forthcoming on the 
morrow, and thereupon withdrew. 

The next day, accordingly, the servant 
Rudolphe presented himself at the pré- 
fecture, and confirmed his mistress’s state- 
ment. 

But Madame Chénier, who had a taste 
for intrigue and mystery, even for legiti- 
mate ends, had resolved that her daughter- 
in-law should convict herself, and furnish, 
without knowing it, incontestable proofs of 
her diabolical purpose. 

Among the persons who visited her 
house, was one who was accustomed, while 
moving in good society, to fulfil the duties 
of agent of police. This gentleman, who 
experienced a keen delight in gently and 
gracefully hunting down any individual 
in politer circles who had incurred the 


censure of the law, was accustomed to re- 
gard crime less as an evil to be rid of, than 
as offering opportunities for the skill of the 


detector. It was by his advice that the 
counter-plot had been formed between 
Madame Chénier and the two servants. 
He it was who placed a concealed witness 
in a position to overhear the dialogue be- 
tween Madame Levaillant and Rudolphe, 
when the latter received the silver box of 
poison. It was at his astute suggestion 
that the man asked Adéle for thirty-five 
francs, in order to supply those words, 
needed in an indictment for inciting to 
murder, “by gifts and promises.” And 
he it was who, finally, in the last days of 
December, advised Madame Chénier to 
make known her position to two friends of 
the family, men of honour and distinction, 
Monsieur Beaufoil de Saint-Aulaire (Che- 
valier of St. Louis), and Monsieur Bou- 
vard, well-known in the world of science, 
astronomer of the Observatory. 

At the first mention of the matter, Mon- 
sieur de Saint-Aulaire burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“ Allons done, dear lady, ’tis impossible ! 
From whom, in Heaven’s name, have you 
this most incredible story P” 


“From my servant Rudolphe.” 

“Who has designs upon your purse. 
My dear madam, his zeal has outrun his 

discretion.”’ 

| “And what if you hear from the woman’s 
| own lips that such is her intention ?” 

“Then, but no sooner,”’ said Saint-Au- 
laire, more gravely, “I shall believe it.” 

“With your leave, then, gentlemen,” 
said Madame Cheénier, “ I will place you in 
a dark cabinet, where you can overhear 
what passes between Madame Levaillant 
and Rudolphe, at an interview he will pro- 
cure.” 

Monsieur de Saint-Aulaire hesitated. He 
had never taken part in such ambuscades, 
and would fain have escaped the unpleasant 
duty assigned him; but Madame Chénier 
would take no denial. It was necessary, 
she said, to obtain some incontrovertible 
evidence. This done, the game would be 
in her hands, and indulgence might be 
shown. 

Saint-Aulaire only yielded on condition 
that the matter should be dealt with by a 
family council, and not a public tribunal, 
and that, by petition to the emperor, the 
unhappy woman should be placed under 
fitting restraint. 

This agreed upon, January the Ist, the 
day of the intended murder, was also fixed 
on for the interview alluded to. 

It would seem, however, that Madame 
Levaillant had some compunctious visi- 
tings, for a letter from “‘ Mimi” Magnier 
warned Madame Chénier that, though her 
master and mistress would call to pay their 
new year’s compliments, it was not their 
purpose to stay to dinner, unless pressed 
to do so. This looked so much like hesita- 
tion, that Madame Chénier was half in- 
clined to let the matter rest. She was, 
however, overruled in this by her friend, 
the agent of police. 

The Levaillants arrived in due course, 
and were received with all politeness, 
Madame Chénier actually having the cou- 
rage to imprint a maternal kiss on the fore- 
head of her intended murderess. They 
were invited to dine, and at once accepted. 

Before sitting down, the man Rudolphe 
found an opportunity of speaking apart to 
Madame Levaillant, and told her he had 
something to communicate, that he would 
give her a signal by touching the back of 
| her chair, and that she would then find 
| him awaiting her in the room below. 
| The dessert was placed on the table be- 
| fore Adéle recognised the expected signal. 
| Pale and trembling, oppressed with an 
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uneasy sense of coming danger, she listened 
to Rudolphe’s departing steps, and heard 
him enter the room below. A minute 
later, she rose, complaining of the warmth 
of the stove, and, quickly following the 
man, rejoined him in a small apartment, 
separated only by a thin partition from the 
cabinet in which Messieurs Saint-Aulaire 
and Bouvard were concealed. 

Then Rudolphe, speaking loudly and dis- 
tinctly, affected to remind her of the con- 
ditions of the criminal compact concluded 
between them, accusing her of attempting 
to poison Mimi, and questioning her closely 
as to the complicity of her husband. 

Again and again the trembling woman 
begged him to lower his voice. 

“ Never fear,” said the traitor, ‘ there 
is no one on this floor, and the doors are 
locked.” 

The dialogue was resumed, when, sud- 
denly, the door of the cabinet flew open, 
and the gentlemen appeared. 

“Ah, is it you, Monsieur Beaufoil ?” 
screamed the terrified woman. ‘“ What 
are you seeking P”’ 

“ Nothing,”’ was the sole reply ; and the 
witnesses quitted the room. 

Aware at once of her danger, Adéle 
turned, and tried to escape by the garden. 
But Rudolphe barred the way. She tried 
the court, but there she was met by a 
group of strange and threatening faces. 
Agents of police now came up, and Mon- 
sieur Chénier himself, advancing in the 
midst, reproached her with her infamous 
project. 

She threw herself at his feet : 

“Ah, monsieur, can you believe that I, 
a girl of twenty, could meditate such an 
atrocity ?”’ 

She was lifted into a carriage, and con- 
veyed directly to the préfecture. 

Interrogated by the magistrate, Adéle 
endeavoured to cast the burden of guilt 
upon the man who had betrayed her. If 
she had followed him into the apartment 
below, it was for the purpose of prevailing 
on him to abandon the project of poisoning 
Madame Chénier, to which he had been in- 
cited by her cruel treatment of her son, 
Levaillant, to whom he (Rudolphe) was 
devotedly attached. 

But this line of defence proving unten- 
able, the accused presently threw off the 
mask, and confessed that, in a moment of 
hate and desperation, she had conceived 
the murderous idea attributed to her, 
and communicated it both to Mimi and 
Rudolphe. That, far from dissuading her, 





these entered warmly into the scheme, 
Rudolphe even pointing out that the death 
of Madame Chénier alone would be profit- 
less, and hinting that it would cost no more 
to poison the coffee-cream for two, than for 
one! That, failing to procure arsenic among 
the Paris chemists, she wrote for it to her 
father, who, ignorant of her purpose, sent 
her six grains, together with some opium, 
intended for the toothache, from which he 
knew she had been suffering. 

Hardly had she given the poison to 
Rudolphe, than she was seized with re- 
morse, and sought in vain to repossess her- 
self of the deadly drug. Rudolphe was 
never to be found. It was true she had 
promised to compensate both servants for 
their share in the transaction, and had 
given Rudolphe thirty-five francs. But 
this sum he had demanded of her, urging 
that he had no money at all. 

The evidence of Mimi tended to incul- 
pate Monsieur Levaillant, hitherto unac- 
cused. 

“ At the beginning of December, after 
a refusal of pecuniary assistance from 
Madame Chénier, Levaillant flew into a 
violent rage, and was heard to say to his 
wife, ‘You are right, We shall never be 
happy until that ogress is dead !’ 

“Some days later, my mistress put a 
small quantity of poison into a dish of 
haricots, to test the strength. Neither she 
nor my master touched the dish. J did, 
however, and was dreadfully ill.” The 
witness described, at great length, the 
ordinary effects of arsenical poisoning. 

“Did you not,” ske was asked, “ men- 
tion this incident to your mistress ?” 

“No. Some days after I heard her tell- 
ing my master that she would try another 
experiment upon me. Bus he objected.” 

“ Still, you said nothing ?” 

“Yes. One day I said to her, ‘ Don’t 
think me such a fool as not to know that 
there was something in that dish of hari- 
cots.’ My mistress coloured up, and said 
it must have been the fault of the cook at 
the eating-house.”’ 

The man Rudolphe gave his account of 
the interview with the accused at the house 
of Madame Chénier. 

He stated that January the Ist had been 
fixed upon for administering the poison, 
because on that day Madame Chénier was 
likely to receive a visit from her two grand- 
daughters, the Demoiselles Lacotte ; and as 
she was known to have had a grave mis- 
understanding with these young ladies, the 
murder might be attributed to them. As 
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it happened, they did not come, and he, 
Rudolphe, opened the conversation with 
Madame Levaillant by calling her attention 
to this fact. 

“* Well, we will defer it to another day.’ 

“Ts your husband, madame, acquainted 
with what is in contemplation.’ 

“*No. But speak lower.’ 

“* Yon promised me two hundred louis, 
and as yet you have given me only thirty- 
five francs. Do you mean to keep your 
word ?” 

“¢ Yes, I do.’ 

“* Bat, madame, money and promises will 
not recompense me for the mischief you 
have done my friend poor Mimi, whom you 
tried to poison.’ 

“«* She had no business to eat that dish. 
Besides, the poison was nothing to speak of. 
I was merely testing its strength.’ 

“ At this moment,” continued Rudolphe, 
“there was a movement in the cabinet 
where the gentlemen were concealed. 
Madame Levaillant, alarmed, threw herself 
at my feet, declaring that she was ruined, 
and imploring me to return the box of 
poison. Thenthe gentlemen appeared, and 
she was arrested.” 

Messieurs de Saint-Aulaire and Bouvard 
did not entirely agree as to the conversation 
they had overheard. Both declared that the 
accused had denied her husband’s com- 
| plicity. But Monsieur Bouvard alone had 

heard her acknowledge having poisoned 
Mimi. 

Upon the whole, it was considered that 
ground existed for the arrest of Levaillant. 
His later movements were inquired into. 
It was found that he had removed his 
papers and movables from his lodgings, 
and sought refuge at the house of a friend. 
Refused this favour, he had wandered aim- 
lessly about the city, until apprehended by 
those in search of him. 

In his examination at the préfecture, he 
was informed that his wife had confessed 
the intended crime, and denounced him as 
the instigator. This he strenuously denied. 
He was then placed in a solitary cell. The 
next morning the unfortunate officer was 
found suspended from a bar of the window, 
having been dead many hours. 

On the table were several sheets of paper 
closely written, each bearing the address of 
the person for whom it was intended. 

To the prefect he had written : 

“What inference will be drawn from the 
manner of my death? No matter. Ifa 
belief that I am guilty can be beneficial to 
my poor Adéle, let it be so. I entreat you, 





monsieur, to deal mercifully with that un- 
happy creature, who, if restless and discon- 
tented by nature, has an excellent heart. 
With but a little humanity and considera- 
tion, Madame Chénier might have saved us 
all this misery, and bound Adeéle to her for 
ever in love and gratitude.”’ 

To his mother he wrote : 

“ Fareweil, my dear, unhappy mother. I 
know how greatly you are to be pitied. It 
is I who am the cause of your grief. Had 
I followed your advice six years ago, I 
should have now been a happy and pros- 
perous man. But great passions are always 
blind and uncalculating. I recommend my 
unfortunate wife to your pity. I am now 
about to sacrifice to her all that remains to 
me—my life. Imitate my magnanimity so 
far as to forgive.” 

The following bore no address : 

“ Rather a thousand deaths than a dis- 
honoured life. An arrest is an ineffaceable 
stain. For you—for you, my Adéle—I am 
now a prisoner here. But I forgive you 
with my whole heart.” 

To his wife : 

“ My first thought, and my last, for my 
Adéle. She is near me at this moment, 
sleeping, it may be, and unconscious of my 
neighbourhood. But for these cruel bars, 
I would imprint one last kiss on her lips. 
Never was wife so fondly beloved. I only 
lived ror her; now I die for her. My last 
prayer, save one, is for myself. Adéle, my 
last of all for thee. Midnight. 
—Farewell. Your name is wrought on the 
very scarf which Do not grieve. 
Farewell.” 

To Rudolphe and Mimi he had written : 

“Tt is said you are to be married. May 
your union be happy, but I fear it com- 
mences under sinister auspices. Soon or 
late God rewards and punishes. To him 
and to your own consciences I commit you. 
Had you warned me at the beginning, 
crime and misery would have been spared 
us all.” 

To Monsieur Chénier he simply wrote : 

“ Knowing what you did concerning 
myself from Messieurs de Saint-Aulaire and 
Bouvard, you should not have pushed the 
affair to this extremity.” 

Madame Levaillant was actually under 
examination, when news of her husband’s 
death reached the préfecture. 

The maid, Mimi, had just produced a 
sealed letter intrusted to her, some days 
before, by her mistress, to put in the post, 
and which, being addressed to Monsieur 
Brutinel, her father, and no doubt contain- 
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ing some allusion to the poison obtained 
from him, she, Mimi, had retained. 

But the letter, on examination, contained 
nothing but expressions of respect and 
tenderness. 

At this moment Levaillant’s death was 
announced, and caused the unhappy pri- 
soner to sink swooning to the ground. 
Restored to herself, her mind appeared at 
once to grasp the new position of affairs, 
and to recognise the path of escape open 
to her. 

She declared that, her husband being no 
more, concealment was no longer necessary. 
It was he who had conceived and directed 
all, her recent confessions being intended 
solely to transfer the guilt from him to 
herself. 

She was therefore shown a letter she 
had written to her husband, in which she 
accused Rudolphe of the intended crime. 
But this, she declared, was written ex- 
pressly to mislead the authorities, in the 
event of detection. 

It had been already decided to include 
Monsieur Brutinel in the charge, and 
orders for his apprehension were sent to 
St. Omer. He had quitted home, it was 
found, but only to proceed direct to Paris, 
where, having announced his arrival to the 
police, he occupied himself in making pre- 
parations for the defence of his daughter 
and himself. 

The trial took place May the 10th, 1811, 
and excited very great interest. 

Adéle was defended by a distinguished 
advocate of the time, Monsieur Coutare, a 
gentleman who, four years later, during 
the Hundred Days, had the courage, in de- 
fending a Bourbon journalist, to declare 
that there could be no French high-treason 
against Napoleon, he being, by his own 
declaration on the Champ de Mai, solely 
king of Elba. 

Monsieur Coutare’s counsel to Madame 
Levaillant was frank, and to the point. 

“*Voyons, madame, you are guilty. The 
attempt must be, not to clear you, but to 
save your head. You projected and 
arranged this crime. From that, I cannot 
absolve you. But it was suggested to you 
by your husband and your mother-in-law, 
assisted by these servants, who wrought 
for their own profit, enticed you on slowly, 
surely, into the ambush prepared for you. 
More, when you sought to renounce your 





purpose, they would not suffer it. There 
is the point—and that is your defence.” 

So ably and eloquently did Monsieur 
Coutare work out this idea, that he not 
only contrived to excite an extraordinary 
amount of sympathy for the accused woman, 
but actually, and contrary perhaps to his 
intention, evoked a feeling of indignation 
against Madame Chénier and the police, in 
which the remembrance of the prisoner’s 
guilty purpose was all but annihilated. 
As for the two servants, it was with some 
difficulty they were protected from popular 
violence. But for those vile, and ap- 
parently willing instruments, the crime, 
it was urged, would never have passed be- 
yond conception. 

The verdict of the jury was in accord- 
ance with public anticipation. 

Monsieur Brutinel was entirely acquitted. 

Adéle was declared not guilty of the 
attempt to poison Mimi Magnier, but 
guilty of an attempt to poison Madame 
Chénier; an attempt, however, which had 
not arrived at actual execution, the delay 
not being attributable to any circumstances 
beyond the prisoner’s control. This 
amounted to an acquittal. 

In dismissing the accused, the president 
addressed Adéle as follows : 

“You have been pronounced guilty of 
an attempt at a horrible crime, and well is 
it for you that it approached no step nearer 
completion. Justice, unable to inflict a 
fitting penalty, leaves you to the chastise- 
ment of your own conscience.” 

Through the action of the police, ex- 
asperated at the failure of the process they 
had so carefully promoted, a report of the 
case was laid before the emperor, who, on 
his own imperial authority, cancelled the 
verdict of the jury, and caused Madame 
Levaillant to be lodged in St. Lazare. 
Here she remained till 1814, when, taking 
advantage of the confusion created by the 
entrance into Paris of the allied troops, she 
escaped by night, through the aid of a 
rope-ladder—escaped, neither to be sought 
for nor heard of more. 
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CADBURY’S COCOA ESSENCE, (RecIsTEreD), is now taken by 
thousands as a light and invigorating beverage, who could not before take 
prepared Cocoa, owing to its being too thick and heavy. 

It consists solely of fine Cocoa Nibs, with the excess of fatty matter 
extracted, and is consequently three times the strength of the prepared 
Cocoas so largely advertised, which often disagree with dyspeptic and deli- 
cate constitutions. 
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CAUTION.—To avoid disappointment, see that the labels of the 6d. and 1s. packets 
correspond with above, as several imitations of the article have been made by other 
houses, and are sometimes substituted for the genuine article. 


Packed also in 3s. Family Tins, containing 20 ozs. 


CADBURY’S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE. 


CHOCOLATE is acknowledged to be the most wholesome and delicious of 
Confections, but, owing to the inferior quality of a large proportion of that 
which is sold to the British public, has never in this country become an 
article of general consumption as in many parts of the Continent. 

CappuRY’s MexicaN CHOCOLATE is guaranteed to consist solely of the 
finest Cocoa and Sugar, slightly flavoured with Vanilla. Great care has 
been taken in its preparation, so that it may be depended upon as the best 
Chocolate, used either as a Confection or as a Beverage, 
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‘CHOCOLATE. 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN. 
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In light blue paper, as above... ese on oe 1/8 per lb. 
Vanilla, in pink paper ... _ wos vee ove - ” 
4 


’ 


Extra fine Vanilla, in white pape one ove ons oy ' 
Be sure to observe that “Capbury” is stamped on each cake, as inferior 


descriptions of Foreign and British manufacture are sometimes substituted. 


O0COA AND CHOCOLATE MAKERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 


[SEE OVER 

















CADBURY'S COCOA ESSENCE. 


The “ Cocoa Essence” is closely allied to milk in the large proportion 
of flesh-forming element that it contains. The following table shows the 
mistake made by manufacturers generally, in mixing Cocoa with sugar 
and starches, which only increase the proportion of heat producers. This 
is the reason why genuine Cocoa, (as ordinarily sold) as well as manu- 
factured, does not agree with many constitutions. 

7 Flesh formers, - 
Dr. Johnson’s Analysis ha = = > ; 
Cocoa Essence “ me oe ss ae” ie pA oy 
Best French Chocolates ee ee ee oo pil | _ 
Best Homeopathic Cocoas ee ee ee eo 18 

* This is not the seme article as that sold as “ Condensed Milk,” which has a large proportion of sugar 
added; but it is pure Milk dried, . ; 

An able writer says :— 

“ The additions of starches and arrowroots were, no doubt, originally instituted to 
attenuate down ‘the proportion of fat (50 per cent.) contained in the Cocoa Nibs. 
Supposing that it is not added in a fraudulent quantity, it is nevertheless a mistake, as 
it is the addition of nitrogenous, or flesh formers, that is required to make the Cocoa 
a more desirable article of food; or, what is the nearest. to this, to reduce the fat by 
expression or solvents, and thus relieve the Cocoa of the great excess of heat givers, 
by partially removing one, and not by increasing them with the addition of that which 
it already contains.”—Medical Press and Circular, May 26th, 1869. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove to be one of the most nutritious, 
digestible, and restorative of drinks.”—British Medical Journal, July 20th, 1867. 
“ We have examined the samples brought under our notice, and find that they are 
genuine, and that the Essence of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by Messrs, 


Capsury Broturrs.”—The Lancet, July 27th, 1867. 

“We believe that the description which the inventors give is a true one, and that 
the “ Cocoa Essence” is an agreeable and economical preparation. A little of it goes 
a great way, and, besides its own nutritive qualities, is as refreshing to the mouth as 
the “ rough cup of black tea,” which many persons desire for their morning draught. 

“We may say, in conclusion, that ‘‘Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence” seems so cheap 
that it might be introduced into many boarding schools, in lieu of the discoloured 
watery liquid which is served out under the misused name of tea.”—The Medical 
Times and Gazette, August 24th, 1867. 

“There is one thing to be said in favour of our principal Cocoa manufacturers, 
that they seldom advertise these powdered Cocoas as genuine; they either leave out 
that important word altogether, or call them “ prepared” Cocoas; and this word should 
be borne in mind by those who wish to avoid the prepared and to obtain the real 
article, and are consequently ready to pay a fair price for such ; * * those 
who wish for pure Cocoa in a convenient form, should, therefore, obtain the Cocoa 
Essence.” —WNature, October 20th, 1870. 

“We have much pleasure in bringing to the notice of the public and the medical 
profession, Messrs. Cappury’s concentrated preparation, which we have ventured to call 
“ Cadbury’s Concentrated Vegetable Milk.” 

‘Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa all contain much in common, but Cocoa is the most 
nutritious beverage of the three, and the one which approaches the nearest to milk in 
its ultimate composition. 

“The excess of fatty matter has been carefully eliminated by Messrs. Cannvt’, 
and thus a compound remains which is suitable for all digestions, and which conveys 
in a minimum bulk a maximum amount of nutriment. We strongly recommend 
“Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence” as a diet for children, and as a constituent in the diet roll 
of all public and private establishments.” —Medical Mirror, February Ist, 1868. 


CADBURY BROTHERS, MAKERS TO THE QUEEN 
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CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


48, MOORGATE STREET, 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already 
existing accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble 
Saloons, affording space for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of 
Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of 
London there is an establishment containing within itself a large and 
carefully selected Stock of Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as hereto- 
fore to visit the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are 
in various parts of London, will find the productions of the above firms 
in all their varieties in one establishment, with the further advantage of 
prices precisely the same as those charged by the manufacturers them- 
selves. 


1st Saloon: Pianofortes by BROADWOOD. 
2nd , Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
ard, + Pianofortes. . by ERARD. 

4th ,,  Pianofortes. . by KIRKMAN, 
Sth ,, Pianofortes. . by CRAMER. 
6th ,  Harmoniums . by CRAMER, 
7th , American Organs by CRAMER, 


In the numerous. smaller rooms are instruments that have been in 
use, and which are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the 
usual monthly, quarterly, or yearly rates. 














( 2) 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE. 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, 
is carried out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the 
various descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured 
by Broapwoop, Cotuarp, Erarp, and Krrxmay, the great makers of the 
trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :— 
Heonomy of time and money; certainty of a fine instrument; the. best 
only being selected; facility of contrast, efficient’ performers: being: 
always at hand to test the power, and to explain the peculiarities of 
each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of touch; 
the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 
is also full of a magnificent selection of 
PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN 


ORGANS, AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND 
CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, 
Cramers have opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN 
ROAD, where Families visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated 
with any kind of Pianoforte by any ofthe well-known makers, as well as 
with Harmoniums and American Organs, which are issued from their 
factories ini Kentish:and Camden Town in large and steadily increasing 
numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price: Tists-and:all information on application to 
J. B..CRAMER.& CO., Reazunt Srreet, W. 
J: B. CRAMER & CO., Moorcare Street, Crry. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., West Street, & Western Roap, BricHTon. 
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AMERICAN ORGANS. 


[From Tae Orcuestra, June 14th, 1872.) 





Some thirty or forty years back an enforced Lent was kept after a fashion by 
amusement seeking public of the metropolis, a bad joke being perpetrated about 
Lord Chamberlain making the doors of the theatres fast, if their frequenters were 

*beyond his reach. In two cases however, the doors were opened to strange audiences : 
and the exceptional attractions of Oratorios and Orreries enabled ‘serious ’’ people on 
Wednesdays and Fridays to gain a glimpse of the interior of the theatre whose 
ordinary performances were forbidden to them. ‘‘ Walker’s Orrery”’ was for a long 
time a successful institution; but it languished through a bigger rival with a Greek 
name—‘ Adams’s Eidouranion.” This last once even essayed without ruin the 
Haymarket Opera House; we think Walker was generally located at the Adelphi. 
The astronomical illustrations were shown by a magic lantern, the theatre being 
darkened: the final scene showing the heavenly bodies in motion—describing rapid 
arcs something like the coloured balls familiar to visitors to the Crystal Palace on 
firework nights. It was thought wise to enlist appropriate music, and this was 
furnished by a comparatively recent invention, Mr. Green’s ‘‘ Seraphine.”’ It certainly 
pleased the audience: they were not critical, possibly hardly knew what to make of 
it: their unanimous description of the seraphine’s indistinct succession of slow chords 
was contained in the word—‘ heavenly.” No one,:surely, could more appropriately 
illustrate Adams and Walker than Mr. Green. The seraphine is practically extinct, 
but it has had a line of successors, which are now all merged in two: the Harmonium 
and the American Organ. Admitting the great perfection to which the Harmonium 
has been brought, and its marvellous power in the hands of such artists as M. Lemmens 
and Mr. Tamplin, we propose on the present occasion to confine our remarks chiefly 
to the English form which the American ‘Cottage Organ,” ‘‘ Parlour Organ,” or 
“Reed Organ,” has now assumed ; reference being specially made to the instruments 
manufactured by J. B. Cramer & Co. These vary from a single row of reeds, with a 
compass of five octaves, which is sold for twelve guineas, to an instrument costing two 
hundred guineas, which has a highty-enriched case in American ‘walnut, with gilt from 
pipes, and twenty-two stops, six and a-half full rows of reeds on the two manuals, and 
independent reeds of sixteen and thirty-two feet tone on the two-and-a-half octaves of 
pedals. The instruments most in demand for the drawing-room occupy a middle 
position between the above. An excellent model contains ten- stops—or three full 
rows of reeds of sixteen, eight, and four feet tone, with an additional octave of six- 
erage tone, to strengthen the bass, the Vox Humana: stop, and two really efficient 

orte stops. 

The a Organ differs greatly in quality of tone and construction from the 
Harmonium. The sounds are produced by the action of wind upon reeds differently 
constructed, and these are voiced to a soft mellow tone, imitating as nearly as possible 
the diapasons of the organ. The supply of wind is obtained by means of exhaust 
bellows, instead of pressure, as, on the old plan. This arrangement, in addition to 
producing a more agreeable and more vocal tone, renders the reeds less liable to 
fractures or getting out of tune. 

Of the stops to which separate rows of reeds are allotted, the Diapason bass, and 
Diapason or Dulciana treble, are the foundation stops of eight-feet tone ; then the 
Principal.bass and treble, an octave higher, of four-feet tone; then the Bourdon bass 
and treble, an octave lower than the Diapason, or sixteen-feet tone. 

The Veiled Bourdon, or Sub-bass, is of great weight in full passages. The reeds 
are broad. and heavy, and they are so voiced as to imitate very closely the open Pedal 
pipes of the organ. 

The Vox Jubilante is an improvement on the Voix Celeste of the Harmonium. It 
is somewhat similar in character, each note being formed by the vibration of two reeds, 
but of a purer tone; the reeds being of peculiar construction, and a novel arrangement 
being adopted in supplying them with wind. 

There are various solo stops, effective in:themselves, and some of them—the 

inet, for instance—marvellously like the instrument whose name they bear. By 
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combining these with one or more of the other stops, an almost endless variety may 
be obtained. 

The Vox Humana, a mechanical stop of great effect, is introduced in nearly all 
the American Organs of Cramer and Co. It is simply a revolving fan, which acts 
upon the wind before it reaches the reeds, and produces a wavy, sympathetic tone—a 
perfect vibrato—on the stop which is drawn with it. 

The Octave Coupler, an extremely useful stop, gives the octave above the note 
struck in addition to the note itself, thereby doubling the power of the instrument, 
Unlike the imported instruments, Cramers’ patented Coupler couples above instead of 
below ; by this means greater brilliancy is obtained, in fact the effect is that of the 
principal and fifteenth on the organ; whereas the instruments of American manu- 
facture in coupling below deprive the organ of much of its brightness. 

The Automatic Swell is intended to dispense altogether with the ‘‘ Expression” 
stop, unlike which it is extremely simple to use. A perfect crescendo or diminuendo 
is obtained simply by more or less rapid action of the blowing pedals. 

The Patent Knee Swell is constructed upon the Venetian principle, and acts upon 
all except the Solo Stops. 

The ‘Basso Prolongo” is an extremely useful mechanical contrivance, recently 
introduced and patented by Cramers. It is placed in the lowest bass octave, and 
gives the power of sustaining the note struck until another key is pressed down, when 
the first one rises and the other is in like manner sustained until similarly released. 
The mechanism of this stop is very simple and not at all likely to become deranged. 

The Resonant cases give much additional power in tone, and in appearance are ex- 
tremely elegant. The hollow air-reservoirs are especially effective with the solo stops. 

In the imported instruments there was a want of rapid articulation ; this Cramers 
have remedied by introducing a new reed valve, which, instead of allowing the wind 
to enter the cavity by degrees, admits it at once; the action being so nicely adjusted 
and regulated that the touch is quite equal to the “‘ Percussion action ” of the Har- 
monium. 

It is not to be supposed that even now the American Organ has reached its highest 
point of perfection, and the improvements which Messrs. Cramer have made afford 
an earnest of possibly even greater ones for the future. For general availability, how- 
ever, it has secured its position; in the school, the drawing-room, the concert-room, 
and the church. One ‘use seems specially valuable: its accompaniment of recitatives 
in choral works, where the pianoforte would be inadmissible. Many of our readers 
will doubtless remember the admirable effect of Bach’s ‘‘ Passion” in Westminster 
Abbey, when the recitatives were thus accompanied. 

In conclusion, the American Organ is beautiful in tone, and so easy of manipula- 
tion, that a diligent student will take.but a very short time to master its capabilities: 
these range from the lightest pianoforte music to the sublime pedal fugues of Sebastian 
Bach. As an accompaniment for voices it is simply perfect. Used with a pianoforte 
it is a small orchestra; and music written for solo instraments—as the violin, 
clarionet, &c.—rarely to be heard but in the concert-room, may be excellently rendered 
at home. It has all the advantages of a small organ and none of its drawbacks. The 
playing on a very small pipe organ causes a most unpleasant degree of vibration in 
an ordinary dwelling-house, and indeed in the houses adjoining. Ten times the power 
may be obtained from the American Organ without any of this inconvenience. The 
economy of space, too, is not one of its least advantages. We commenced our notice 
with an allusion to Mr. Green’s “heavenly” seraphine. What would its admirers 
say to the tones of the American Organ as now developed from the original species ? 

One word of counsel to any one who contemplates buying an American Organ may 
not be out of place. Before going to the maker's warerooms to choose, let him see 
and hear one, if he can, in the house of a private friend. So many of Cramers’ instru- 
ments have been sold to the public, that this can hardly be difficult : and the experience 
thus gained, with perhaps a candid unprofessional opinion, may be brought to bear 
effectually in the somewhat puzzling selection from the large number which the maker 
may bring before his notice. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Mooreate Street, Crry. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., West Street, & Western Roap, BRIGHTON. 

















NOW READY, 


PART I., price SIXPENCE. 


THE BOOK OF 


PHRASE & FABLE. 


BY THE 


REV. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., 


Of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; Author of “Guide to Science; “Guide 
to Every-day Knowledge,” &c. &. 


CONSISTING OF ABOUT 


20,000 EXAMPLES 


Familiar Words, Expressions, Sayings, 
Allusions, Proverbs, Pseudonyms, 
Popular Titles, Local Traditions, Lite- 
rary Blunders, Vulgar Errors, &c. &c., 
presenting an Inexhaustible Fund of 
Information as valuable as it is inte- 
resting; especially useful to Readers, 


Writers, Speakers, and Talkers. 


To be completed in FIFTEEN MONTHLY PARTS, at 6d. 


. 


*,° PART I, Post Free, as a Specimen, for 
SIX STAMPS. 
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“THE DINGY HOUSE AT 


KENSINGTON,” by the Author 


of “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY 
AND MOLLY,” “ABOUT NELLIE,” 
c., is now appearing in “ THE 
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***" Order Part 83, for September, 
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terbury. 

Rev. Canon Barry, D.D., Princi- 
pal of King’s College, London. 

Rev. Canon Bateman, M.A.,Vicar 
of Margate. 

Rev. Canon Ryle, M.A. 

Rev. F. W. Farrar, B.D., F.R.S., 
Chaplain to the Queen, and 
Master of Marlboro’ College. 

Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 

Rev. W. Bovd Carpenter, M.A., 
Vicar of 8t. James's, Holloway. 

Rev. RK. Maguire, M.A., Vicar of 
Clerkenwell. 

Rev. J. Sidebotham, M.A., Rector 
of St. Mildred’s, Caaterbury. 

Rev. 8. J. Stone, M A. 

Rev. Gordon Caitorop, M.A., 
Vieur of St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury. 





Rev. C. Carus- Wilson, M.A., Vicar 
of Ramsgate. 

Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., Islington. 

Rev. Samuel Cox, Nottingham, 

Rev. W. M. Statham. 

Rev. J. Cumming, D.D. 

Rev. J. Stoughton, D.D. 

J. F. Waller, LL.D. 

R. M. Ballantyne. 

Edward Capern. 

William Gilbert. 

Edward Garrett. 

W. H. G. Kingston. 

Matthias Barr. 

Dora Greenwell. 

Isa Craig-Knox. 

Julia Goddard. 

Louisa Crow. 

Tne Hon. Mrs. R. J. Greene. 

The Hon. Augusta Betheil 

The Author of “Poems Written 
for a Child.” 

The Author of “A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.” 

The Author of “Papers for 
Thoughtful Girls.” 

The Author of “Mary Powell.” 


| fhe Author of “The Book and 


its Story.” 
The Author of “The Troubles cf 
Chatty and Molly.” 





Cassell, Petter, &* Galpin, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris; and New York. 




















||| LITTLE FOLKS: 


y A Magastne for Chilvren, 


j3 





NOW PUBLISHING IN 


E Weekly Numbers, price 1d.; Monthly Parts, price 6d.; and 
Half-yearly Volumes, price 3s. 





PART 20 NOW READY, price SIXPENCE. 


“‘LITTLE FOLKS’ is about the prettiest, neatest, 
wisest, nattiest, and best illustrated magazine for 
little people that we have ever met with.”—T7he Publisher's 
Circular. 


“If any reader wishes to make his children happy, 


car let him procure ‘Little Folks,” and, without saying a 

word, place it in the way of his little family. He will 
ton. see them take up the monthly part, retire into a corner, 
oor and there, quiet as mice, turn over its leaves and study 


its pages. Immediately after there arises a hum, and 
a lively, animated talk and discussion; even the smallest 
of the children takes part in it. All this has occurred 
amongst our ‘Little Folks,’ who will find endless 
amusement in the work.”—/7hke Bookseller. 


““LITTLE FOLKS’ surpasses all competitors for 
thorough-going fun and real interest. It is a sort of 
book to make little eyes sparkle with delight when 
awake, and to set little minds dreaming pleasantly 
when asleep.”—Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, ix Zhe Sword and Trowel. 





Now ready, coloured boards, 3s.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 














itten THE 
rT) ” 
«> || NEW VOLUME OF “LITTLE FOLKS, 
for (VOLUME III.) CONTAINING NEARLY 

1 500 PICTURES. 
and 

e Gg VOLS. I. & I1., containing 1,000 PICTURES, 
=e are still on sale, and can be had with Vol. III. 





York « Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris; and New York. 4] 











Cassell's Magazine. 





“LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” the WEW SERIAL 
STORY, by F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER,” 
will be commenced in the OCTOBER 
PARTof GASSELL’S MAGAZINE,” 
viz., PART XXXV., price 6d., ready 
September 28. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO “CASSELL’S MAGAZINE.” 


Author of “George 
Geith.” 

Author of “Ginx’s 
Baby.” 

Author of “ Phyllis.” 

Author of “Poor 
Humanity.” 

Sir Deedes Arrow. 

Dr. Beke. 

W. C. Bennett. 

Karl Biind. 

Matthew Browne. 

Captain Burton. 

Isaac Butt, M.P. 

J. Carpenter, F.R.A:S. 

Frances Power Cobbe. 

C. Alsion Collins. 

Wilkie Collius. 

Professor Crookes. 

Louisa Crow. 

W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Professor Duncan. 


Illustrated by— 


F. Barnard. 

W. Brunton. 
M. E. Edwards. 
E. Hughes. 





Earl of Dunraven. 

Professor Henry 
Fawcett, M.P. 

George Manville 
Fenn. 

Perey Fitzgerald. 

Archibald Forbes. 

James Grant. 

J. L. tatton. 

Lewis Hough. 

L. Tontehbull- 
Hugessen. 


Thomas Hughes, M.P. 


Lord William P. 
Lennox. 

Professor Leone Levi. 

E. Lynn Linton. 

Frederick Locker. 

Katherine Mavquoid. 

G. W. Martin. 

Gerald Massey. 

J. L. Mouloy. 


F. W. Lawson. 
. Macbeth. 


R 
R. Newevmbe. 
W. Small. 





Professor Morley. 
* ‘Osborn: Sherard 
sborne. 
kK. Planché. 
& A. Proctor, 
F.R.A.S. 
Charles Reade. 
Professor Thorold 
Rogers. 
Rear-Admiral Ryder. 
arene IvesScudamore, 


BA. 


Samuel Smiles. 

Piazzi Smyth. 

Hesba Stretton. 
Annie Thomas. 
Walter Thornbury. 
Arminius Vambé 
Johan Francis W <a 
LL.D. 


Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Dr. Andrew Wynter. 


Gordon Thompson. 


| Bi. Wagner. 


J. 1». Watson. 
H. Woods 





fs Order Part 35, ready September 26, | 





Cassell, Petter, & 


Galpin, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris; and New York. 
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LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 








KEATING’S 


~ PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER. 


POWDER 1S. QUITE HARMLESS TO ANIMAL LIFE, but is.perfect|y unrivalled in 
Powe be Fleas, Bugs, kmmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mosquitoes, Moths in Furs, 
and every other species of Invécts in all stages of metamorphosis. 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. EACH. 


* KEATING'S (CHILDREN’S) WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY. VEGETABDE. SWEETM AT, beth in‘appearance and taste, Semstehing &@ most agreeable method of 
INET or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild 


- io: + peste od Barked for iia by all Druggists, in Ti “ 14d. aud 2s. 9d. h. P 
2, in. 1 t i 
foul Boxes “ specially” for which wil be tora arded A receipt of i4 BR bang er. a saat te 


THOMAS. KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL'S ‘CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


G.- Hy JONES, M.C.D.E, 
Supplies ee ag Za : > Note.—Painless Dentistry. 
0 ee if the POLE. ee =. "iain VF Nitrous oxide Gas adminis- 
oy oth om rm : Me a A f tered daily by Dr. G. H. 
maker. These “Teeth. are are — } JONES with the greatest 
"guaranteed to fit perfectly, Y (CG gel success, for the painless ex- 
“Misticate with ease, and last... NI traction of Teeth, and at 
allfetime. - terete J half the usual fee. 


om from 1 td 10 Guineas. 
CONSULTATION FREE, 


‘© “fOwke yrom 10 TInt 5, aT 
S17; GREAT RUSSELL STREET, OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


~'FHE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
2 31, ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


. Br Syilpég. de rortvecnier To THEIR Royan Hicunesses tHe Prince anp Princess or WALEs, 


MINTON’S ART POTTERY. 
/ Sk" JOHN MORTLOCK 


m to announce that these Rooms, in connection with 203 and 204, OXFORD STREET, and GRANVILLE PLACE, 
ARE NOW OPEN, 
_ And form by far the largest Establishment in Great Britain. 
t Services; Tea Services, Dinner Services, Dessert Services, Toilet Services, 


“‘hgioved and Plain Glass, from ‘the least expensive to the most elaborate. 
MINTON’S CHINA FOP WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 
* “DESIGNS, ESTIMATES. AND PATTERNS FREE OF EXPENSE. 










































































a oe ut th, 
MANUFACTURERS to the QUEEN by. SPECIAL WARRANT. . 
PURVEYORS -ro.ruz.PRINCE. OF WALES sy. APPOINTMENT... 
MANUFACTURERS to the KING OF ITALY and QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 





Obtained the: Only Prize Medals for Pari yaa Ramage Of ait. 7 
LONDON, 18 D : 


THE ONLY SILVER 


“SAL—THE HIGHEST ANFARD, 


PARIS, 1867. 





wt Genuine and Double Superfine are the 


we Mark -"Baulls Head. 


ig insqualled’ for « 
‘Bld Mange, Custards, cel 
oups, &c,' 


‘Aa is the most rR He and easily digestible Food for Children and Favali. 4 


8 RECOMMENDED BY 


THE. ‘BARON VON. LIEBIG. President of ihe Royq! 
24 Academy of a es.of Bavaria 1 
. M.D. F.RS.. Medicat Officer of 


"g) Westminster 
ON..PH.D.. M-D., Author of “ The 


PHRBLMIBR. Paris” a 


AITISH MEDICAT JOURNAL ” 

“RHOMAS ANDERSON. M.D, PRS E.. Professor of Che 
misiry in the University of Glusgew 

RICHARD-G- B BBR MRL A« Ex: President of the 
Royat Colle Surgeon? in Jreland. de dc 

BETTERIS STAN DISHPSTAUNTON, Manetple and Cook. 
Merton College, Oxford. . 

.D..&0., Pir to evanarente 

te > FRESENIUS, Wiesbaden. 

ART he Bile Bassa, Author of * "Foodshnd tts 


“DUBLIN QUA Y JOURNAL “OF MEDICAL 





ad gry F. MACDOWELL, M.B., T.C.D.! Lecturer on 
Materia Medved, "tn the Ledwick’ School of Medicine, 
Dublin, &e. &e. 


-) FC 8. a) 
’ hake 3 Sty k 
H ? and MB., ‘7OD., rane 
"2 College of Physicians, @c. rad 
“MEDICAL PRESS AND,CIRQULAR. * - i 
“MEDICAL TIMES AND a 
REV. 4ure RICE, ow - Sigaepoaee al of the Dublia 
Academic Institute. 
OS ied Leow 


JOHN peony on id fry in te T.Q.D., EK, 
turer on O idiotes 
WE Skrt LaKo game, sLLee GORE, oS. F. = ae 


ES 
1H WH ABS TODS.E 
ATOR, 4 Baha, 


EDWARD LEDWIOR, Se seraees 0 


2 aca ae Ei 
T. J. CARTER RACKS 


WILLIAM. , Balig Lpoliobe. Oxford. 
= eatin 
WIL rf RRRY HORN. a ries to Queen's 





RETAIL BYALL GROCERS rr OILME 
»~ Wholesale: J: & J. COLMAN, 108 Cannon’ Sti 


MANUFACTURERS OF nu: >> 


if vagetieh MEDAL. STARCH _ 


eet; London, 








